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An Experiment on Participation in 
a Norwegian Factory 


Interpersonal Dimensions of Decision-Making 
JOHN R. P. FRENCH, JR., JOACHIM ISRAEL AND DAGFINN AS 





I. INTRODUCTION 


THE present Norwegian experiment grows. directly out of a series of American 
studies concerning the effects of ‘democratic’ procedures. The pioneering study 
by Lewin, Lippitt, and White (1953) revealed that children showed better inter- 
personal relations, higher morale, and greater productivity under a democratic style 
of leadership than in an autocratic atmosphere. Such specific democratic procedures 
as group decision were found to be effective in changing food habits and in increasing 
industrial production (see Lewin, 1952). Similarly Coch and French (1953) found 
that increases in employee participation in planning technological changes led to 
increases in production and to fewer symptoms of resistance and conflict with 
management. A study by the University of Michigan's Survey Research Center 
(Morse & Reimer, 1956) showed that a decentralization of authority involving 
wider participation in decision-making resulted in both increased production and 
‘higher morale. These and similar studies have tended to deal with democratic pro- 
cedures in a global way using preliminary concepts that lack clear and precise 
conceptual definitions. There is a need for theoretical refinement and for purer 
experimental treatments to test the more refined theories that can now be built on 
the basis of these earlier studies. 

The main purpose of this field experiment, carried out in Norway, is to repeat 
the Coch and French experiment using a more precise theory of participation and, 
more careful empirical methods. A secondary purpose is to discover whether the 
general results of the Coch and French experiment, which was conducted in the 
United States, will hold in a different culture. 


II.. THEORY 


A. THE DEFINITION OF PARTICIPATION 

The word ‘participation’ does not refer to a clearly defined scientific concept; it is, 
rather, a word with many usages taken from our common language. We shall 
attempt to give a definition of the term. 

Participation refers to a process in which two or more parties influence each 
other in making certain plans, policies, and decisions. It is restricted to decisions 
that have future effects on all those making the decisions and on those represented 
by them. Let us denote the participants in a decision-making process as A, B,C..., 
where A may be a person or a group or an organization. The amount of participation 
of A is defined as the amount of A’s os on the decisions and plans agreed upon, 
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or equivalently the amount of influence that B, C . . . accept during the joint decision- 
making process. The following elements of this definition should be noted: 

(a) Participation may be viewed from the standpoint of any one of the partici- 
pants or the totality. When we use the word without further qualification, we shall 
be referring to the total process of interaction and social influence in decision- 
making. Whenever we use the term quantitatively, we shall necessarily be talking 
_ about the participation of one of the persons or groups. 

(b) Participation is a sub-class of social influence limited to influence exerted in a 
joint decision-making process. The outcome of this process of influence might be 
measured operationally by the amount of change produced in the plans, or (since 
these plans exist in the life spaces of the participants) in the amount of change 
produced in the perceptions, opinions, intentions, and attitudes of the other 
participants. 

(c) A’s right to exert influence must be accepted by the other participants. We 
wish to limit the meaning of participation to processes of free social interaction and 
voluntary social influence and to exclude the utilization of coercive power (French 
& Raven, 1959). 

It is now clear that our definition of participation-of A is not fulfilled by such 
processes as the following: A takes part in a group activity; A is given information 
about a decision affecting him before the decision is executed; and A is present at 
a planning meeting but has no influence. Conceptually we distinguished between 
participation and the opportunity to participate, i.e. being in a position, and having 
the ability, to exert social influence without exercising this potentiality. Thus 
participation is a type of social influence, whereas the opportunity to participate is a 
type of social power (see French & Raven, 1959). We note here that this experiment 
involves an increase in employee participation and therefore necessarily a simul- 
taneous increase in the opportunity to participate. Casual observations of dis- 
cussion groups, voting behavior, etc., would suggest that such an opportunity to 
participate often has effects similar to actual participation. Thus these two variables 
are confounded in this experiment. 

We shall distinguish between psychological participation and objective participa- 
tion. The former refers to A’s perception of the amount of influence he has on 
jointly made decisions, whereas the latter refers to the objectively observed amount 
of influence (as determined by the social scientist). Wherever perception is accurate, 
the amount of psychological participation is equal to the amount of objective 
participation. However, the two will frequently differ because of the effect of A’s 
needs on his social perception and because of the inadequate or distorted information 
he receives concerning his own influence. 

This definition of psychological participation as the amount of influence on 

jointly made decisions does not logically imply an asymmetrical relation among 
participants. If one participant has high influence, it does not mean that the others 
have low influence. All might have either high or low influence. However, for some 
purposes it will be convenient to speak of the relative participation of one party 
as the amount of influence he has relative to other participants. 


B. HYPOTHESES 

The most general hypothesis states a positive relationship between participation and 
the following dependent variables: (i) production; (ii) management-worker rela- 
tions; (iii) job satisfaction. A more detailed discussion of this hypothesis will be 
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presented after we have briefly indicated the rationale for it and described the 
conditioning variables affecting it. 

One effect of a high degree of participation by workers in decisions concerning 
their own work will be to strengthen their motivation to carry out these decisions. 
This is the major rationale for expecting a relation between participation and 
production. When management accords the workers participation in any important 
decision, it implies that workers are intelligent, competent, and valued partners. 
Thus participation directly affects such aspects of worker-management relations as 
the perception of being valued, the perception of common goals, and cooperation. 
It satisfies such important social needs as the need for recognition and appreciation 
and the need for independence. These satisfactions and in addition the improve- 
ments in their jobs that are introduced through participation lead to higher job 
satisfaction. 


The Effects of Conditioning Variables 


The above general hypothesis has so far been stated without sufficient qualification. 
Even assuming that extraneous factors are held constant, we must still state certain 
theoretically necessary conditions that must be present in order for psychological 
participation to have the predicted effects. Our first step in this direction is to con- 
ceptualize several ‘conditioning variables’ and to state how they affect our main 
hypotheses. ; 


Legitimacy of participation. \n all industrial companies, as in other social systems, 
there will be a set of social roles, either formal or informal, defining the relations 
among the members of the organization and also prescribing how much these 
individuals should participate in various areas of decision-making. The authority 
structure of an organization is one aspect of the role structure which specifies the 
pattern of legitimate participation in decision-making. By legitimacy of participa- 
tion, we mean the extent to which the parties involved consider it right and 
proper to engage in the decision-making process (see French & Raven, 1959). 
The effect of a given degree (or change in degree) of participation will be con- 
ditioned by existing social norms and values. More specifically, participation will 
increase motivation and job satisfaction and will improve relations with the other 


party only,to the extent to whica the given form of participation is considered 
legitimate. 


Resistance to change. In analysing the reactions of workers to technological changes, 
we must distinguish between two phenomena. By opposition, we mean that there 
are ‘own’ forces acting on the worker in a direction opposed to doing the new job 
because it is in some way negatively valent; perhaps the work is unpleasant or the 
new work group is less attractive or the supervisor is not as friendly. By resistance, 
we mean that there are induced forces opposed to doing the new job that are not 
intrinsic to the new situation but are originated by management actions and depend 
on the manner of introducing the change. 

We do not expect that opposition to a change will condition the effects of 
participation. However, resistance to the change, i.c. resentment of the participation 
procedures used, will reduce the effects of participation. The lower such resistance 
the more will participation increase motivation and job satisfaction and improve 
relations among participants. 


The importance of the area of participation. It seems. plausible that our hypothesis 
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concerning the effects of psychological participation will hold only to the extent that 
the areas of participation are important to the participant. If the decision is of no 
importance to him, if he does not want to influence it, his participation will make 
no difference, for it will not provide a means to satisfy his needs. 


The relevance of participation. The kinds of effect to be expected from participation 
will depend on the content of the decisions. A decision about production, for ex- 
ample, will affect behavior and attitudes toward production more than it will 
affect behavior and attitudes with respect to the company lunch room. More 
generally, the effect of participation increases with increasing relevance of the 
dependent variable to the participation process. Relevance refers to the dimension 
of similarity of content or process between the decisions and the dependent variables. 


C. DEPENDENT VARIABLES 
1. Production 


In line with the findings of the first study (Coch & French, 1953), we predict that 
increases in the participation of employees will lead to increases in production. 
This hypothesis will hold for both objective and psychological participation. 
Provided the workers are motivated to use their special knowledge, objective 
participation will lead to better plans and decisions; thus the new methods should 
yield higher production. Psychological participation, on the other hand, will 
produce a stronger motivation to carry out the decisions and plans that are jointly 
made. The activities involved in executing the decisions will be motivated by ‘own’ 
forces stemming from the workers’ own needs and values rather than by ‘induced’ 
forces from an external agent (i.e. the management) (Coch & French, 1953, p. 276). 
2. Management-Worker-Relations 


The relationship between workers and management includes certain attitudes and 
orientations of each party toward the other. We are interested in both sides of this 
relationship, but our main hypothesis will be applied primarily to labor, since the 
experiment varies the participation of workers as the major independent variable. 

The orientations of workers may be measured on several different levels, for ex- 
ample: attitudes toward the company, toward the management, toward a depart- 

ment, and toward one’s foreman. All these attitudes toward the other party, we 
predict, will be affected in a similar way by participation. Any differences will 
depend mainly on who participates with the workers and in what role. We have 
not attempted an exhaustive treatment of all aspects of worker-management re- 
lations; instead we have considered five dimensions that seem to be conceptually 
different though doubtless empirically interdependent. 


Competition-cooperation. This dimension refers to the degree of ‘contrient’ or 
‘promotive’ interdependence of goals of the two parties (see Deutsch, 1953). We are 
particularly interested in the financial goals for the two parties in connection with 
technological changes 

Our hypothesis about competition-cooperation is derived from the asumptions 
that setting goals is a part of mutual influence in decision-making. We assume that 
each party will want the other party to set goals that are promotively interdepen- 
dent with his own. Under these motivational conditions we expect the following 
two consequences. First, the more the parties involved have an opportunity to 
influence each other, the more promotively interdependent will be their goals. 
The optimal amount of influence will often be equality of participation for all 
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parties, thoughin some cases it may be shifted away from equality toward some other 
legitimate pattern of relative participation. Second, we should also expect that any 
distortion in the perception of the interdependence of goals would be in the direction 
of wishfully perceiving them as more promotively interdependent under high 
participation and more contriently interdependent under low participation. 


Commonality of goals. On the basis of the same rationale we hypothesize that both 
objective and psychological participation will increase the perception by workers 
that their goals are the same as (rather than different from) the goals of the company. 


Understanding. Do the workers feel they understand management, that the manage- 
ment understands them, and that good mutual understanding exists? Since joint 
decision-making involves the exchange of information, it provides the opportunity 
for resolving differences of opinion. The acceptance of common goals and of 
promotively interdependent goals should lead to better communication and mutual 
liking (Deutsch, 1953), and hence to an increased understanding of each other 
(French & Raven, 1959). 


Perception of being valued. Other studies (Jackson, 1953) have shown that being 
valued by other members of the same group increases one’s attraction to that 
group and one’s satisfaction with membership in it and hence one’s willingness to be 
influenced by the group. Generalizing this to an organization, we assume that the 
worker’s perception of being valued by the company would have similar effects for 
labor-management relations. Our hypothesis states that participation directly con- 
tributes to the perception of being valued because it implies that workers are in- 
telligent, competent, and worthy to take part in decision-making. 


3. General Attitudes Towards Management 


Under this heading we shall place workers approval-disapproval of management 
actions and policies. Participation should lead to more favorable attitudes toward 
management for the same reasons that it should lead to better understanding of 
them. 


Job satisfaction. We predict increased job satisfaction with increasing participation 
because objective participation should improve the job in ways that are relevant 
to the worker’s needs, and because psychological participation directly satisfies 
important needs such as the need to be valued and appreciated by others. 


III. METHODS 


A. THE FACTORY 


The factory, studied is located in a small town in southern Norway with about 
6,000 inhabitants. It has about 1,600 employees; 1,300 are workers and of those 
350 are women. In 1948 the factory employed 2,100 employees, but by means of an 
intensive rationalization process, during which the company was equipped with 
new, modern machinery, the number of employees was decreased to its present size. 
At the same time the production increased by 30 per cent in certain departments, 
The experiment was carried out in the assembly hall, the main section of the | 
footwear department where about 400 workers, both male and female, are employed. 
Here many almost identical work groups of four workers do all the assembly 
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operations. Nine of these four-man groups took part in the experiment because 
they were going to be changed to a new product. 

Twice a year there is a seasonal change in the footwear produced. In January a 
change from winter to summer shoes is made, and in August from summer to 
winter production. Some standard articles are produced throughout the year, and 
in each seasonal collection a series of standard articles is included. 

New articles are designed by the model department and are introduced to the 
dealers by the sales department. On the basis of preliminary reports from the sales 
department, the planning department decides how much of each article will be 
produced and which of the work groups will be assigned to these new articles. Two 
weeks before the change, the work groups assigned to a new article receive notice. 
Those groups who need training are transferred to the training department for a 
period that lasts from one to three weeks depending on the difficulties involved in 
producing the new article. During this period the workers are paid below their pre- 
vious piece-rate earnings. 

When assigned to a different article, each work group informs the planning 
department how much they want to produce. If a work group intends to increase 
production they have to give notice two weeks in advance. The planning depart- 
ment then gives orders to the cutting and preparation sections to adjust their 
production to the production level of these work groups in the assembly hall. 
Thus each group makes its own decision concerning the level of production it 
wants to achieve. Management usually does not interfere with the decisions made 
by the work groups. However, if the quality of the products deteriorates, the workers 
might be required to cut down their production. 

The piece-rate for a new article is set by the time-study department. The workers 
can either accept the proposed rate or demand that a control study be made by 
the union time-study man. The two studies are then used as the basis for negotia- 
tions between union and management. Once a piece-rate is accepted by all parties 
it cannot be changed unless the product is changed. Each work group in the 
experiment had a group piece-rate. 


B. THE DESIGN OF THE EXPERIMENT re 


The seasonal change from winter to summer production provided the opportunity 
for the experiment. Four of the nine work groups affected by the change were 
assigned as control groups and the other five as experimental groups. The four 
groups who changed first had to be assigned to the control condition and the other 
five to the experimental condition, so that no matching of groupscould be attempted. 
The number of subjects and the peel se available for the experiment 
were small. This is a disadvantage, especially since there could have been some 
interdependence among the responses of members of the same group. However, 
an inspection of the questionnaire data showed very little clustering by groups. 
In advance of the experimental treatment all 36 subjects were interviewed, 
imarily to secure an overall description of the workers’ attitudes. About two 
months after the experimental treatment a questionnaire was administered to all 
subjects.! The questionnaire consisted of 37 questions, some of them having the 
same wording as the questions used in the pre-experimental interview. Since only a 
few few comparisons were made between the results in the pre-experimental interviews 





1. During the at three of the selected workers were replaced by others. These three 
persons are omi Ssaso ts tetontag whten 
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and thequestionnaire, our experimental design is mainly a ‘difference design’ instead - 
of a ‘change design’, i.e. the emphasis is on comparisons of control groups with the 
experimental groups rather-than on comparisons between pre- and post-experi- 
mental measures. ‘ 

Special questions were included to measure the success of the manipulation of 
participation. These questions were of two kinds: (a) questions to assess the degree 
of influence the subjects perceived they had had in the last implementation of the 
seasonal change, and (b) questions assessing the degree of change in influence the 
subjects perceived as compared to previous seasonal changes. 

In ordertoassessthedependent variables of ‘production’, the production records 
were analysed and comparisons made between pre- and post-experimental levels 
of production. 

Ananalysis of the seasonalchange process yielded the following possible areas of 
worker participation : (a) designing and selecting new articles, (b) allocating to the 
work groups the articles to be produced, (c) deciding the need for training and the 
length of training, (d) setting up the division of labor within a work group, (e) 
assigning jobs within the work group, (f) constituting and reconstituting work 
groups, (g) setting the piece-rate, (h) deciding about level of production. 

In discussions with management and the union, certain areas of decision-making 
had to be excluded. Decisions about the level of production were excluded because 
the workers already had a maximal influence in setting their production level. The 
piece-rate setting was considered to be a bargaining procedure between management 
and the union. Four areas of decision-making remained that could be used in the 
experiment: allocation of the articles to the work groups, length of training, division 
of labor, and assignment of jobs within the work group. These four areas constituted 
a compromise between what seemed to be desirable for the research and what was 
feasible. The compromise prevented the administration of strong experimental 
manipulations, since the workers felt that the four decisions involved in the 
experiment ‘were of intermediate importance to them. 


C, EXPERIMENTAL TREATMENTS 


The experimental treatments consisted of a series of group discussions, conducted 
separately for each work group by representatives of mana, t. We had hoped 
that all five experimental groups would participate in all four decisions concerning 
the change, but this was not possible. Two of the experimental groups were allowed 
‘moderate participation’, i.e. participation in decisions about allocation of articles, 
length of training, division of labor, and job assignment. The other three experi- 
mental groups received only ‘weak participation’, which consisted of participation 
only in the decision about allocation of articles. The control groups were treated in 
the usual way and did not participate in any of these decisions. 

All group discussions were conducted by representatives of management, who 
were trained by the researchers for their jobs as discussion leaders. They used a 
fairly nondirective and unstructured style of democratic leadership. In the group 
discussions one member of the research team was present as an observer, and made 
ratings of a number of variables concerning the success of the meeting. According 
to these criteria all discussions, with the possible exception of one, were considered 
satisfactory. 


1. Allocation of Articles to the Work Groups 
Each of the five experimental groups met separately under the leadership of the 
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assistant foreman of the assembly hall. He explained first that management would 
like to have the workers participating in various planning activities and stated that 
the purpose of the meeting was to make recommendations concerning the allocation 
of articles. Then one representative of the planning department, who participated 
@3 a resource person, explained how his department usually went about planning 
a seasonal change. The workers were invited to discuss the various criteria for 
selection used, and were asked about other criteria that they considered important. 
Then a printed sheet was handed to all participants in the meeting. It contained'in- 
formation about the five new articles to be produced, the piece-rate and probableearn- 
ings for each article, the five work groups who should change, their previous work 
and piece-rate and their training. The workers were then asked to make up a plan by 
assigning one of the five work groups to each of the five different articles and to use 
the criteria for decision that they themselves had suggested as important. When a 
work group had up a plan, the discussion was ended by the leader, who told 
them they w receive information about the recommendations of the other. 
four groups. It turned out that all five groups independently of each other made 
identical assignments. This was achieved in spite of the fact that the plan resulted in ' 
a decrease of earnings for one group and required that two groups undergo training 
with decreased earnings during the training period. After all five discussions were 
finished, each group received a written report assigning the new articles as 
recommended by the groups. 

In order to measure the success of this experimental treatment in producing 
- psychological participation, two questions were asked in the post-experimental 

questionnaire ten weeks after the meetings. 


TABLE 1 





Question 1: ‘If look back upon the last seasonal change; to what 
degree do you have/a feeling that you yourself had an influence on 
en ee ee — 1 


Groups Groups 
High nce 12 6 x?= 2:35 
Low 6 9 p= :13 





Question 2: ‘If you compare the last seasonal change with earlier 
ones, do you think you had, in the last change, greater or less in- 





fluence than before?’ 2 
tal Control : 
~ Groups Groups 
C to more influence 15 3. x2= 13:24 
No me 12. p< O01 
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In Table 1 we find a nonsignificant difference in the expected direction for 
question 1, whereas the difference for question 2 is highly significant. Since the 
results support each other, we can conclude that the experimental treatment with 
respect to allocation of articles was fairly successful in producing psychological 


participation. 
2. The Length of Training 
Since two of the experimental groups (‘moderate participation’) had to undergo 
training, they met again for group discussions concerning the length of the training 
period. These discussions were conducted by the foreman in charge of the training 
department, with one time-study engineer as a resource person and with one of the 
trainers present. After a short introduction, the discussion leader informed the 
group about how the training was organized and how the length of training was 
usually decided. The time-study engineer further presented the management’s point 
of view with respect to division of labor for a work group, stressing the point that 
suggestions from the workers were always welcomed by management. Both the 
training and the division of labor were discussed by the workers. Since the groups 
were unfamiliar with the new products they agreed to try out a preliminary division 
of labor and tentatively decided which job each man should have in the assembly 
line. The groups then discussed and agreed upon the length of training they con- 
sidered appropriate. 

In both these groups the discussions were judged as successful by the researcher. 
The success of the meeting was further measured by two questions in the post- 
experimental questionnaire. 


TABLE 2 


a oe 





Question 3: ‘To what degree do you feel that you had 
Sa 
you received training?’ ! 





E Ci 


High influence 6 eS 
Low influence 1 sore 





Question 4: ‘If you compare the last time you were 
trained with previous times, do you think that you 
had greater or less influence on the length of the 
training the last time?’ 





Ei Ci 
Change to more influence 6 3 p=-13 
Noc 1 4 





ott Be this table, as in Table 4, the responses of the two enperi- 
" are compared wi! with those of the two control groups. 
bese nad to be tralnsé Gor thls aawr job. 


In Table 2 we find a tendency in the expected direction for both questions, which, 
however, is not statistically significant. 
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3. The Division of Labor and Job Assignments Within the Groups 


When the two groups with ‘moderate participation’ had returned from the training 
t, they were asked again to come to a meeting to discuss possible changes 
in the division of labor and the job assignment. These meetings were led by the 
assistant foreman of the assembly hall, with one time-study engineer as resource 
person. After a short discussion, the first group found that they worked sufficiently 
well and that the division of labor and the job assignment should not be changed. 
In the second work group it turned out that they had problems with the work flow 
when the group had reached a high level of production. In order to solve this 
problem, the group decided after a lengthy discussion that two of the group members 
would exchange their places in the line. 
In order to measure the success of this experimental manipulation, four questions 
were asked. 


. 


TABLE 3 





Question 5: ‘To what degree do you have the feeling 
that you had influence on the division of labor for . 
the article you are producing at present?’ 





| Ei Ci : 


High influence & 2 a { 
Low influence 3 Ue ee on V 


Question 6: ‘If you compare with previous changes do 
you have the feeling that you in this last change had 
more or less influence on the division of labor than 





before?’ 
se 
Change to more influence 6 2 
No e 1 5 pow 





Question 7: ‘To what degree do you have the feeling 
that you had influence on the decision about what 
place you should have in the assembly line, the last 





time your group changed article?’ 
E, Ci 
High influence 6 2 


Low influence 1 Eee satis 





Question 8: ‘If you compare with previous changes, 
do have the feeling that you in this last change 
greater or less influence on your own job assign- 





ment within your work group?’ 
E; C1 
C to more influence 5 1 
No 2 "hr huts 
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Apart from question 5, we find that the differences in Table 3 are significant in the 
expected direction. 


IV. RESULTS 


A. THE EFFECT OF PARTICIPATION ON PRODUCTION 


An inspection of the production records shows that groups which produce the 
same article almost always have the same level of production provided they have 
had sufficient training. These more or less fixed ceilings represent group standards for 
prdduction and the levels are well known among the workers. The levels (expressed 
in percentage above the standard) for the different articles, though, may differ very 
much depending on whether the piece-rate is perceived to be tight or loose. There- 
fore it is inappropriate to make a simple comparison of the experimental groups 
with the control groups. Any change in the level of production for one group must 
be assessed by comparisons with the production level of other work groups 
producing the same article. 

A careful study of the production records of all the groups indicates that the 
experimental groups do not differ significantly from the control groups with respect 
to production. All groups kept fairly close to the standard level of production. 
However, the two experimental groups that were exposed to the ‘moderate par- 
ticipation’ treatment took a relatively short time in reaching the standard level of 
production. One of these work groups increased beyond this level, but the increase 
took place fifteen weeks after the change. 

One of the reasons for this lack of difference is the presence of relatively strong 
group standards for the ‘fair’ or ‘safe’ level of production. The workers report in 
the interviews that they do not risk going beyond a given level for fear that the 
piece-rate will be cut in the future, through the introduction of changes in methods. 
In response to a question about this, 64 per cent of the workers say they know or 
believe it is true that the rates will be cut if the workers produce beyond a given 
limit. Whether justified or not, such a fear is a reality for the workers and influences 
their behavior. 

An additional reason for not getting any clear difference in production can be 
found in our theory of relevance. The most relevant decisions, namely those about 
piece-rates and about the level of production, were participated in equally by the 
experimental and the control groups: In other words, the content of the decisions 
made by the experimental groups did not clearly concern the level of the production, 
so we would expect only a weak generalized effect on the motivation to produce. 


B. EFFECT ON WORKER-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS AND 
GENERAL SATISFACTION 


To measure these effects we have made use of 14 questions in the post-experimental 
questionnaire. All questions had pre-established response categories, and in the 
analysis we have in all cases dichotomized the res 

In this analysis we controlled the effect of two conditioning variables : ‘resistance 
to change’ and ‘legitimacy of participation’. 

In accordance with the conceptual distinction between resistance and opposition 
(see p. 5), we tried to measure resistance by the following question: “If we take for 
granted that different kinds of change have to be made in your work, how do you 
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feel about the way management is implementing these changes?’ Five response 
categories were provided, ranging from: ‘I have protested or would like to have 
protested every time against management’s procedures,’ to ‘I have never reacted 
against, protested against, or had any objections against management’s procedures.” 
The responses were dichotomized into ‘high’ or ‘low’ resistance. 

Tocontrol the effect of legitimacy we used an index based on two questions. One 
question asked the workers to indicate the amount of influence they felt they had 
had on all the decisions related to the last seasonal changes (five-point scale ranging 
from ‘very strong influence’ to ‘no influence at all’). In another question we asked 
for the degree of influence they thought would be right and proper for the workers 
to have (five-point scale ranging from ‘management should make all decisions 
alone’ to ‘joint decision-making i in which the workers have the most say’). On the 
basis of these two questions we have established a dichotomy: ‘Legitimate’ and 
es scat The former category included the persons who had as much or 

ipation than they considered legitimate, while the latter category in- 
clude he people who felt that they had /ess participation than they considered 
Sagi. 
The theory predicts that the amount of (or increase in) participation will be 
positively related to the dependent variables only to the extent that the participation 
_ procedures are considered legitimate by the participants. The conditioning variable 
—legitimacy of participation—may be conceptualized as an internalized value 
within the person against which he compares the actual behavior accorded him 
by the company. Management’s behavior may be seen as legitimate (right and 
proper), nonlegitimate (neither right nor wrong), or illegitimate (wrong and im- 
proper methods of decision-making). Figure ] shows the expected effects of par- 
ticipation on the dependent variable for each of these three different degrees of 
legitimacy of participation. 








FIGURE 1 
Participation 
is legitimate 
s 
[4 
s 
2 Participation is 
0 nonlegitimate 
: AMOUNT OF PARTICIPATION 
Participation is 
illegitimate 
The theory states that the effect of the i dent variable (participation) on the 
dependent variable is conditioned by the legitimacy of “ose when oa 


stato i leptimat te reaon i pou positive; eran 


there is no sad 'ehan Yaichpation ta Siagiabaats thane fo & wagptive 
relation. 


In our actual measures we cannot be certain about the absolute level of legiti- 
macy of participation. When we dichotomize on this variable, as described above, 
the nonlegitimate group probably includes some subjects who consider that the 
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participation methods were nonlegitimate and some others who saw the methods 
as actually illegitimate. Accordingly our theoretical prediction must be to a 
difference in the slope of the lines: in the legitimate condition there will be a more 
positive relationship between participation and the dependent variables than there 
will be in the nonlegitimate condition. 

Similarly, resistance to change could probably vary from a negative to a positive 
attitude towards the methods of handling changes. Again, we cannot be sure of the 
absolute level of resistance in either of the two groups formed by dichotomizing the 
variable. Therefore we predict theoretically that the effect of participation will be 
more positive when resistance is low than when it is high. 

Table 4 (pp. 15-16) shows results for the effects of participation on 14 dependent 


TABLE 4! 





Control for legitimacy | Control for resistance 
of participation toward change 
Non- || Low | High 
Legitimate | legitimate || resistance | resistance 
Exp. Con. | Exp. Con. || Exp. Con. | Exp. Con. 
Question 9: Fad nade tdad on, sd ti mowhmepegaan ays oles the 
planning department follows when t Planning a somunet chicas? 
(Five-point rating scale 7 ae sy ytorwere Gio at all’.) 
High understanding ; | hae BANE gap Ee 
Low understanding 2| 5 5 | See eS 
! al | p='65 i\ p='82 p= 48 


Question 10: ‘Do think the planning department does 
Ssuatnn wel tededhun Mialaka wunbetebieg thee vicaay 


High understanding Te Oe ee oe 4 3 
Low understanding 1 | 6 5 
| p12 | p='53 p=03 p= 65 


Question 11: ‘Compared with last October, do you believe that the mutual 
ee 
proved 


Improved understanding | b} 


| 
{ 
| 
{ 
| 


3 
sa UE Be Nas 


No change 
p= 25 | p=17 


3 5 5 5 
p= 21. | p=48 


Question 12: ‘Do think the training in this company i well organized and 

do you foul that ‘jou poets diel Mating tablnnd ia the training devartenat T 

Satisfied | aR | ge3 | (sea 2 ae ee 
| 


bos +3 2 | 
| 


Dissatisfied Ro 2 Pe oF Bee Se8 
p='13 | p=03 | p=23 | p=0l 


Question 13: ‘How do you feel about the way the trainers perform the 
training ?’ 

ee 9 4 
le p | as 1 4 


p=13 | pal7 | p="10 ‘| p=-09 





according to Fisher's Exact Probability Test. As we have 
ip in the cases where the tion is legitimate or 

for this positive direction of relationship in these cases and 
cases. 
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TABLE 4—continued 
Control of legitimacy || | Control of resistance 





of participation || toward change 
Non- | Low | High 
Legitimate | legitimate || resistance | resistance 
Exp. Con.| Exp. Con. Exp. Con.| Exp. Con. 
Question 14: “What do you think about time studies in general?’ 
Satisfied Bop er ae BE Zee ee ie oak Se Re Se 
Dissatisfied es ee Rete Be Bo eee ee 


p=51 p= 03 | p=10 | p= 18. 
Question 15: ‘How a eee 


—— 
F594 6 4 SoS 4-248 
cupolen ornorelation 3 2 3 6; 2 1 4 #7 
 p=w2s | pm 24 p=  sacthied 





Question 16: ee apiaa Sk pamalaa daacde acecaticn 
a 


Same goals | 6 | 2 2;3 3;,3 0 
Different goals 2 4 S-=2 2 a Pes 
: | p=09 | p=-75 p= 40 | p=15 
Question 17: ‘Do you feel that the company appreciates and values your 
work 7’ 
: Feeling valued Bere o eee ee ae 
Not valued Bees Ph et eae oe Gee, ee es ee Be | 
| p= Sl | p=97 | p=-23 | p=-90 


Question 18: ee ny eee ae 


you and the other workers?’ 

Feeling valued Rest Bree 67 LRN, AS a tne. 

Not feeling valued 2 | eae at ob) Ge ae i es 
| p='31 | p=97 | p=-23 | p=-90 


Question 19: “With respect to changes, do you feel that the management 


valued TE ee NG: A ee ae Be 
Not feeling valued 2 | ot | 38 | 5,2 


Feeling valued Ag 8 Se ) pee Bek ieee fects | 
Not feeling valued ae Ceecate” | Bee: Bea Pe 
| p='31 p= 98 | p=:73 | p=84 

Question 21: ‘How do you in general like to work here?’ 

Satisfied ere ee eo 44 38 
Dissatisfied | 4.3 +6: 4 ace | Te 

{ 
Question 22: “Do you feel that have found the kind of job would 
like to keep in the future?” ne ast 
Satisfied ‘poe, ee, We ee Ge Te er ee Se 

Dissatisfied | SERRE, Wn, SEER | Be ams Ge es 
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variables under conditions of legitimate and'nonlegitimate participation and also 
under conditions of low and high resistance to change. For 9 of the 14 dependent 
variables there is a more positive relation to participation under legitimate than 
under nonlegitimate conditions. However, none of these relations under conditions 
of high legitimacy reaches an acceptable level of significance, though all of them 
are in the predicted direction. 

Similarly, under conditions of low resistance, 12 of the 14 relations are in the 
predicted direction and one of them is significant at the 3 per cent level. In 8 of the 
14 variables the relation is more positive under low resistance than under high 
resistance. However, as predicted, there was no such relation when we used 
opposition to change as the conditioning variable. 

Three of the five experimental groups did not participate in discussions of 
training and hence we should not expect anything but weak results for questions 
12 and 13. On question 15, it appeared that the subjects had difficulties in under- 
standing the wording of the question. Considering these difficulties and the con- 
sistency of the results, there is moderate support for our hypotheses that legitimacy 
of participation and resistance do condition the effects of participation on the 
dependent variables of labor-management relations and attitudes.2 When we omit 
the effects of the conditioning variables, we find that the experimental groups had 
more positive attitudes that the control groups on 10 of the ast and three of 
these differences are significant. 

The hypotheses about labor-management relations ad some anecdotal 
support from observations and interviews with the various managers involved in 
the experiment. 

The experimentally increased objective participation (and the necessarily ac- 
companying increase in the opportunity to participate) produced stronger effects 
on labor-management relations than did psychological participation as measured 
by questionnaire responses. This difference may mean that the opportunity or 
potentiality to influence a decision (i.e. social power) has the same effects as actual 


participation. 


V. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


This Norwegian replication of the original experiment by Coch and French tested 
a more refined theory of participation using more controlled methods. The 
hypotheses predicted that increased participation (and the opportunity to partici- 
pate) would affect production, labor-management relations, and job satisfaction 
only to the extent that four conditioning variables were present: (a) the decisions 
were important, (b) the content of the decisions was relevant to the dependent 
variable, (c) the participation was considered legitimate, (d) there was no resistance 
to change (i.e. no negative reaction to the methods of managing the change). 

In a Norwegian factory, nine four-man groups were changed to producing new 
products. The four control groups were changed by the usual methods, but the 








variate on te 14 epee analysis of these same data we examined the effects of these two 

the 14 dependent variables within the experimental group, where there had been an 
and also within the control groups. In 19 out of 28 comparisons we found 
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five experimental groups were given more participation. Each of the five experi- 
mental groups met with their foreman and representatives of the planning depart- 
ment to plan which of the five new products should be assigned to each of the five 
experimental groups Two of the experimental groups held two additiona] meetings 
in which they participated in deciding about the division of labor into four jobs, 
the assignment of these jobs to group members, and the training for the new 
jobs. 

Questionnaire responses demonstrated that all three types of meeting produced 
psychological participation (i.c. a perception in the workers that they had high 
influence on the decisions made). However, the manipulation cannot be considered 
very strong, because these four areas of decision-making were of only medium 
importance to the workers and because only two groups participated in more than 
one area. Measures of the dependent variables were obtained from production 
records and from a post-experimental questionnaire. 

There was no difference between the experimental and control groups in the 
level of production. This result is partially predictable from the hypothesis about 
relevance, since none of the four areas of decision-making was very relevant to 
production. The very strong production ceilings constituted a further reason why 
there were no differences in production. 

With respect to worker-management relations, there was support for the hypo- 
thesis that the effects of participation hold only for subjects who experience at 
least as much participation as they consider legitimate. There was equal support 
for the hypothesis that the effects of participation increase with decreasing resistance 
to the participation methods. 

The operational definitions used in this experiment are sufficiently different from 
those in the Coch and French experiment for exact comparisons not to be possible. 
Nevertheless the present experiment studied most of the theory of the earlier 
experiment. It seems to yield consistent results if we accept the additional effects 
of the conditioning variables. Thus we assume that the American experimental 
manipulation was more relevant to production and hence produced stronger forces 
affecting production. In the Norwegian factory, on the other hand, there were 
probably stronger ceilings (group standards) limiting output. The ‘total participa- 
tion’ procedure i in the American factory was most comparable to the ‘moderate 
participation’ procedure in the Norwegian factory, but the latter probably yielded 
more individuals who had less influence than they considered legitimate. This 
difference, if it existed, probably reflects a difference in the strength of the manipula- 
tion (the Norwegian procedure was weaker since it involved less important decisions) 
rather than a difference in cultural values concerning the legitimacy of participation. 
However, we cannot rule out one possible cultural factor. The Norwegian workers 
had a stronger tradition of being organized in a union than had the workers in the 
American factory. This in turn can produce an attitude that the legitimate pattern 
of participation is through union representatives rather than direct participation. 

Given these interpretations, the present theory accounts for the findings of the 
Norwegian experiment and the American experiment and for the differences be- 
tween them. It is a theory that could explain differing effects of participation among 
different cultures, among different factories in the same culture, and among indi- 
viduals in the same factory. 
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Social Comparison 
and Interpersonal Attraction' 
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THE attractiveness of a group can be conceived as the resultant of the forces on 
members to belong to the group (Cartwright & Zander, 1953, p. 76). The strength 
of these forces on a member is a function of the potency of his needs and the 
probability that these needs will be satisfied in the group. Festinger (1954) has 

that when a person has a need to evaluate his abilities, he tends to com- 
pare himself with others, if there are no objective, nonsocial criteria available for 
making an evaluation. Thus the performances of others become the criteria for 
self-evaluation. In order to make as precise evaluations as possible, when several 
people are available for comparison a person is more likely to compare himself with 
those who are more similar to himself in ability. The need for self-evaluation may be 
expected, then, to generate forces on persons to move into groups in which credible 
evaluations of themselves can be obtained and where members have abilities close 
to their own. 

In addition, it may be assumed that usually people want to do well. If, then, a 
person is placed in an interdependent situation where his ‘score’ depends to some 
degree on the competence of fellow members, the attractiveness of these others will 
be greater the more competent they are. But if we combint these conditions together 
with a need for social comparison, two possibly conflicting tendencies may arise: 
a person wants to be with the most competent individuals available to him and he 
also wants to be with others like himself. These tendencies generate conflict, how- 
ever, only for members of inept groups. Those in highly capable groups can prefer 
membership in their own group either because other members are like themselves 
in competence, are highly capable, or both. Persons in less capable groups may be 
torn between being with others like themselves (in order to have credible social 
comparisons) and being in a group better than their own (in order to improve their 
scores in the future). : 

In the following tabulation the relative valences of persons with different degrees 
of ability are shown. 





Ability of: Valence of others due to need for: 
Self Others = Social comparison Achievement 
High Low 0 0 
High High + a 
Low Low + 0 
Low High 0 + 
1. This experiment was conducted while the senior author was a Fulbright scholar at the 
Institute for ial Research, Oslo, Norway, spas oe We are —_— to the Horace H. 
Rackham Fund, The University of Michigan, to U.S. Educational Foundation in Norway, 
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Thus competent people should be most attracted to competent groups, less 
competent people should be moderately attracted to either competent or incom- 
petent groups, and competent people should be least attracted to incompetent 

__ groups. Given the need for credible self-evaluation by means of social comparison 
and the need for earning a good score while a member of a group, three interrelated 
predictions may be made when interpersonal attractiveness is measured among 
individuals differing in competence. 

(a) Persons will be most attracted to others whose competence is closest to their 
own. 

(6) Members within a group will be more attracted to their group the higher its 

competence. 

(c) Persons will be more attracted to individuals divergent from them in ability 

who are high in competence, than to persons divergent from them who are low in 
competence. 

In an experiment designed to test these predictions two additional independent 
variables were introduced in order to heighten the importance of social comparison, 
on the one hand, or the importance of achievement, on the other hand. One 
variable was the degree of similarity among the participants, on characteristics 
other than competence on the task. The other was the nature of the interdependence 

“ among subjects: interpersonal and intergroup. Jnterpersonal interdependence desig- 
nates a relationship among menibers in a group in which the achievement of each 
individual is dependent upon the performance of the other members in the group 
(Thomas, 1957). This form of interdependence can be made operational by telling 
the members that the score obtained by the unit will be given to each individual 
and by giving them a test that can be solved only if each member does his share of 
the task correctly. Intergroup interdependence is a relationship between subgroups 
in a larger body in which the achievement of each individual is dependent upon the 
achievement of the separate subgroups. This form of interdependence can be made 
operational by telling persons in all subgroups that they will obtain the score 
earned by the larger group, i.e. by all subgroups combined, and by giving them a 
test that can be solved only if each subgroup does its share of the larger group’s 
task correctly. It is evident that in intergroup interdependence each individual is 
dependent upon more individuals than in interpersonal interdependence. 





METHOD 


Subjects were assigned to this experiment by the Royal Norwegian Navy during 
their residence at a large training base. Thirty-two groups were used, each consisting 
of nine strangers of equal military rank. The experiment was conducted in the 
Norwegian language. 

Introduction 


The experimenter introduced himself as a civilian psychologist whose work was 
sponsored by the Navy and informed the subjects that he was to give them a series 
of tests of their ability to get things done while working with others. The importance 
of the tests was stressed by the statement that the results would be part of their 
personnel records, available to employers needing information about the subjects 
when they applied for jobs after leaving the Navy. The present session was described 
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as the first in a series of tests. Subjects were requested not to talk to one another 
at any time, on the grounds that part of the test concerned how well they could 
anticipate what others would do. 

Varying Similarity 

The degree of similarity among members, on characteristics other than competence 
in the task, was generated by oral instructions; half of the experimental groups 
were given high similarity instructions and the other half /ow instructions. To 
stimulate high similarity, participants were seated face to face around a large table. 
They were reminded that much of their lives was spent in groups and were asked 
to note that they were in a group today. The experimenter then said: 

‘This group has been chosen to work together because most of you are very 
much alike. We have collected as much information as possible about each of you; 
from officers with whom you have worked, from psychological tests you have taken, 
from personality questionnaires you have filled out, and from interviews you had 
with psychologists when you entered the Navy. From this information we know 
that most of you are greatly alike in matters of temperament and other personal 
characteristics.’ 

Low similarity was stimulated by seating participants on chairs scattered about 
the room, by avoiding reference to them as a group, and by making it evident to 
them that this set of individuals was to take a psychological test similar to others 
they had taken at other times in the Navy. They were told that they had been 
chosen because most of them were quite different from one another in a number 
of ways. The sources of the data concerning their dissimilarities and the nature of 
these were described with emphases opposed to those quoted above. Both high 
similarity and low similarity concerned personal characteristics on which subjects 
would be unlikely to have prior information. 


Task and Interdependence 


The different types of interdependence were created by describing the nature of the 
tasks and the way subjects were to be scored on the test. 

Immediately following the instructions concerning similarity, the participants 
were divided into three trios. Each individual had a card with a code number on it 
pinned to his shirt. Each trio was seated at a small table on which wooden screens 
were placed. The screens were high enough for no persons to be able to see other 
members of their trios but low enough for them to be able to pass materials to one 
another over the partitions. 

The instructions concerning the task were alike for all groups in the following 
respects. Subjects were told that part of the work they would be required to do was 
to fit small geometric-shaped pieces in a groove on a board to form the letter K; 
the board to be passed from person to person around their trios until the puzzle 
was completed. The pieces were to be inserted in a specific order which the group 
was to discover for themselves. Everyone in each three-man group would have an 
equal number of pieces. During the time that the puzzle was not in his hands, each 
subject was to work as rapidly as he could on a paper-and-pencil test in which he 
was to cross out designated letters in a large array of letters, placed in a random 
series. 

In intergroup interdependence the trios worked on their K-puzzles for a set period 
and then, upon a signal, passed their puzzle and their remaining pieces to another 
trio. After a few minutes this process was repeated. They were told that the score 
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of each member would depend upon how completely the three trios solved all 
three puzzles, and how accurately and speedily all persons worked on the letter- 
cancelling test. Each individual’s score would be the average attained by all groups. 

In interpersonal interdependence, the puzzle did not pass from trio to trio, but 
circulated from member to member within each trio. The score of each person 
depended upon how well his trio did on the K-puzzle and how well all members of 
his trio did on the letter-cancelling test. 

The two degrees of similarity and the two types of —— were 
generated in a 2x2 factorial design. 

Varying Quality of Performance 

Quality of performance was determined by procedures in the experiment so that one 
trio was clearly most successful (best performers), another clearly most unsuccessful 
(poorest performers), and a third trio finished between these two (mediocre per- 
formers). 

No ‘scores’ were reported by the experimenter at any time. The best performers: 
were those in the trio that finished the K-puzzle first. The poorest performers were 
those in the trio that had not completed the puzzle when the experimenter stopped 
the test. A poor performance was ensured for one trio in each experimental session 
by providing it with pieces that could not correctly complete the puzzle. Time for 
the test was said to be exhausted when the ‘failers’ had been blocked on their puzzle 
for a standard period of time. The second group to finish (mediocre) usually com- 
pleted its task a few minutes after the first group. When a trio had finished its 
puzzle, members devoted their energies to the letter-cancelling test. 

The fact that one trio was not able to complete its puzzle was made visible by 
remarks of the experimenter. At a standardized point, determined by the arrival 
of the ‘failers’ at the place in their puzzle that was to block them, the experimenter 
began a series of preestablished comments to that subgroup. Four of these were 
made at approximately one-minute intervals. Examples: ‘How is it going, boys?’; 
‘Time is getting short.’ 

Measures 


A brief questionnaire, intended to check on the degree that experimental instructions 
were understood, was administered just before the groups began work on the test. 

Other data were obtained in a questionnaire after the test had been finished. 
The questionnaire was introduced as a device whereby subjects could comment on 
how to proceed in future tests. Responses were anonymous, but the forms were 
marked ahead of time so that each subject’s answers could be identified. 


Closing 


After the completion of the post-questionnaire, subjects were told the purpose of the 
study and explanations were given to them for each step in the experiment. They 
were provided with a noncommittal answer they could give to those who might ask 
about the test. 


RESULTS 


Selection of Future Associates 


In the post-questionnaire two inquiries were made about companions who would 
be preferred in a subsequent test. We assume that in answering these questions the 
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subjects believed that conditions in the next test would be like those in which they 
had just been working. 

The first question asked in which three-man group the subject wanted to be a 
member. The results are shown in Table /. It is clear that a large majority of the 
members in groups at each level of competence preferred to remain in their own 
groups. Even the poorest performers preferred their own group above others, but 
they chose their own group significantly less often than the members in the two 
better groups chose theirs. 


TABLE 1 NUMBER OF SUBJECTS PREFERRING MEMBER- 
SHIP IN EACH TRIO 





No. choices to: 
Best Mediocre Poorest 





85 6 
9 78% 
14 19> 





a-a. x2=4-10; p 025 
b-b. x2=17:50; p 0005 


The second question requested that participants should identify four persons 
with whom they would prefer to work during the next test. Since there were only 
three persons in each group, the selection of four future associates required that they 
made choices from at least two of the three trios. Responses were coded adcording 


to the number of choices those in each trio sent to persons in each trio. Table 2 
contains the results. Persons in the two more competent trios, it may be seen in 


Table 2, gave more choices to their own groups than would be expected by chance, 
and their outgroup choices were a direct function of the competence of the other 
groups. The poorest performers selected members from their own trios significantly 
less often than members of the two better trios chose from their own, but there was 
no significant difference in the number of choices poor performers made from the 
best and the mediocre groups. 


TABLE 2 SELECTION OF FUTURE ASSOCIATES 
(FOUR CHOICES REQUESTED) 





No. choices to: 
N Best Mediocre Poorest 





349s «154%» 125* 70 
359 = «1348 157° 68 
, 355 = 1378 112 106°. ¢ 





Rejection of Potential Associates 


Participants were asked to designate two persons whom they would not want to have 
in their groups during the next test. Table 3 presents the reactions group by group. 
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TABLE 3 REJECTION OF POTENTIAL ASSOCIATES 
(TWO REJECTIONS REQUESTED) 








No. rejections to: 
Choosers N Best Mediocre Poorest 
Best 139 5 46 88 
Mediocre 139° 47* 10%.» 82 


Poorest 139 414 60°: 4 38”. ¢ 





et. 2 =12-31; p= 005 
231632; p= 0005 


6-4. Bhs; p= 05 


The best and mediocre trios rejected members of their own trios least, and 
rejected others inversely to their quality of performance. The poorest performers 
rejected more members of their own trios than those in the better groups rejected 
persons in their trios. 


Attitudes toward the Three Trios 


Three further questions asked participants to rate their feelings of favoravleness or 
unfavorableness concerning each of the three trios in turn. The English translation 
that best conveys the spirit of the idiom employed in the Norwegian question is: 
To what degree do you feel that the members of group X were ‘good guys’? A 
seven-point rating scale was provided, ranging from ‘not at all’ to ‘very much’. 
The data in Table 4 present the number of responses falling in the very Javorable 
category in ratings between and within groups. 

There were no significant differences in the ‘number of favorable responses that 
the two better groups gave to their own trios and to one another, but both groups 
were significantly less favorable toward the poorest group than toward themselves 
or one another. The poorest performers were significantly less favorable toward 
their own trio than the better trios were toward themselves and they made no 
distinction in the amount of favorableness they directed toward the better groups. 


TABLE 4 NO. OF PERSONS WITH HIGHLY FAVORABLE 
ATTITUDES TOWARD PERSONS IN EACH TRIO 








No. favorable to 
Raters Best Mediocre Poorest 
Best 378 25 21* 
Mediocre 26 37>. ¢ 21> 
Poorest 19 16 22° 





a-a and b-b. eae: p= 025 
cc. x2 = 3-36; p 


To summarize, (a) the participants cies to remain in their own groups than . 
to join other groups, and this preference was stronger among members of competent - 
groups than among those in less competent groups; (b) they chose as future associ- 
ates competent persons rather than incompetent ones; (c) they rejected incompetent 
persons more than competent ones; and (d) they held more favorable attitudes 
towards competent persons than toward incompetent ones. 
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Effects of Similarity among Persons 


If it is assumed, as we did at the outset, that association is more preferred with those 
who are similar in competence than with those who are dissimilar, how would the 
previous results be modified where all persons are highly similar in characteristics 
other than the one on which personal achievement is determined ? How might these 
results be different where all participants are highly dissimilar? On the working 
assumption that high similarity in many attributes creates a stronger attractiveness 
among persons than does similarity in few respects, it follows that high similarity 
may stimulate strong attractiveness among persons even though they are divergent 
in the one specific ability ‘tested’ in this experiment. Thus, in groups where all 
persons are highly similar (combining both types of interdependence), the differences 
in competence of the separate trios may have little effect in determining who is 
attractive or not attractive. And, in groups where all members are dissimilar (com- 
bining both types of interdependence), the effects due to the competence of separate 
trios may be relatively stronger than where persons are similar in many respects. 

In order to check on their understanding of the instructions concerning similarity, 
subjects were asked how much they perceived themselves to be similar to others 
in the room, just prior to beginning work on the task. Those given instructions to 
create high similarity felt similar to others more than those given instructions 
intended to generate low similarity (p=-02). 

In so far as the better performers were concerned, variations in similarity had a 
significant effect in only one instance. The best performers were more favorable 
in their attitudes toward the poorest performers when there was high similarity 
among subjects than when there was low similarity among them (y2=5-55; p=-01). 

Among the poorest performers, differences in similarity were associated with a 
number of significant results. When asked to make choices of persons they would 
prefer to work with on the next test, the poorest performers, when similarity was 
high, made selections from their own trios more than from either the best or the 
mediocre performers (y2= 5-08; p=-025). But when similarity was low, the poorest 
performers chose from their own group no more than they chose from others and 
made more selections from the best performers than from the mediocre ones 
(z2=5-13; p=-025). In high similarity, the amount of rejection the poorest workers 
accorded to other poor performers was roughly equal to that granted to persons 
in the two better groups, but, in low similarity, the poorest performers rejected their 
peers more than they rejected the best performers (y2=4-03; p=-025), rej 
mediocre workers more than they rejected the best workers (y2=6-46; p=-01), and 
rejected those in their own trio to about the same degree as they rejected mediocre 
members. Apparently, low similarity made the competence of others on the test 
more salient to the poorest performers than did high similarity. 


Effects of Interdependence among Persons 
It will be recalled that interpersonal interdependence was made operational by 
telling participants that their individual scores would be the same as the score 
achieved by their trio and by giving them a task that could be performed only by 
contributions of each member alike. /ntergroup interdependence was generated by 
telling subjects that their scores would be the average of the scores received by the 
three trios and by giving all trios a task that could be performed only by the 
collaboration among the three trios. 

Assuming that a person has a set of groups (trios) to choose among that differ 
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in ability, how will the presence of either of these two forms of in 

affect the support provided for the earlier stated predictions? Where the achieve- 
ment of members will be dependent in the future upon the skill displayed by each 
other in direct interaction within the same group (interpersonal interdependence), 
we expect that they will give stronger weight to the competence of persons in 
judging their attractiveness than to the similarity in ability among choosers and 
chosen, and thus will give their choices to competent persons more than to in- 
competent ones. But where personal achievement is determined by the competence 
of all trios involved (intergroup interdependence), there is less need for, or meaning 
in, comparing oneself with others and there is less value in choosing persons from 
one trio more than from another in so far as it might affect future achievement. 
Thus preferences among trios should be fairly much alike, regardless of their 
competence, in intergroup interdependence. 

Among the better performers comparisons of the two types of interdependence 
generated no significant differences in their choices of, and attitudes toward, sub- 
jects of different competence. 

Among the poorest performers the type of interdependence had considerable 
effect. When asked what trio they would prefer to join on the next test, the poorest 
performers chose their own trio less often in interpersonal interpendence than in inter- 
group interdependence (z?= 18-40; p=-005). When asked whom they would prefer 
to avoid in the future, the poorest performers, in interpersonal interdependence, 
rejected their own peers more than they rejected the best performers (y?2= 14-69; 
p=-005), rejected the mediocre workers more than they rejected the best performers 
(z7?= 11-32; p=-005), and rejected their own peers to about the same degree as they 
rejected the mediocre workers. But in intergroup interdependence the poorest 
performers showed no significant differences in the degree that they rejected all 
three trios. In so far as attitudes toward other persons were concerned, the poorest 
performers were more negative toward the best performers in interpersonal inter- 
dependence than in intergroup interdependence (y2= 11-02; p=-005), and were also 
more negative toward members of their own trio in interpersonal interdependence 
than in intergroup interdependence (y2= 13-72; p=-005). 

It is evident that interpersonal interdependence generated strongly negative 


TABLE 5 POOREST PERFORMERS’ ee 
sauiaiv: sain. Low similarity 
Query Fav. Neut'l. Neg. x? Fav. Neut'l. Mids a 
Is E. good leader? 
High similarity 11 10 3 1-84 Int’p. int. 8 3 10 5-72 
Low similarity 8 3 10 Int’gp. int. 11 8 4 


Highsimilarity 12 S$ 7 © In'p.int. 2 8 II 

Lowsimilarity 2 8 nm ° Int’gp. int. 10 11 3 1033 
Is E's legitimate ? 

High similarity 15 S$ 4 Mei S$ 9 4 

Lowsimilarity 3 9 7 §87 Intgp- int. 15 4S m 
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attitudes in the poorest performers toward their trio-mates as well as towards those 
in other trios. They appeared to be unfavorable toward the whole experimental 
situation. In support of this last assertion are additional findings: the’ poorest 
workers evaluated the quality of their efforts significantly lower in interpersonal 
interdependence than in intergroup (y2=5-99; p=-02), and were less interested in 
the task in interpersonal than in intergroup (y2=6-18; p=-02). And, in attitudes 
toward the experimenter, the poorest workers viewed him«as less fair (y2=6-59; 
p=-02), as well as less helpful (y?= 6-58; p==-01), in interpersonal interdependence 
than in intergroup. Moreover, within low similarity, poor performers were dis- 
tinctly more negative toward the experimenter in interpersonal interdependence 
than in intergroup interdependence (see Table 5). 


DISCUSSION 


In the results concerning choices and attitudes within and between ‘groups (all 
other conditions held constant) three strong trends were seen: 

(a) The members in each trio were attracted'Yo their own groups more than to 
other groups. 

(6) Members were more attracted to their own trio the more competent it had 
shown itself to be. 

(c) Members’ choices of persons in trios other than their own were directly 
related to the competence of the others. 

The support for all three trends was adequate but several unexpected findings 
are worthy of note. The two better trios, mediocre and best performers, were at no 
time significantly different from one another in their attraction to, or attitudes 
toward, one another. These results weaken the support for (b) above since it was 
expected, according to (6), that the best performers would be more attracted to 
their trio than the mediocre performers were attracted to their trio. The preferences 
of the poorest workers for members of the two better groups were significantly 
different in only two of the four types of measure concerning intergroup attraction. 
These findings weaken the support for (c) above, since it was expected, according 
to (c), that the poorest workers would be more favorable toward the best per- 
formers than toward the mediocre ones. 

When the method of the experiment is considered, however, it can be seen that 
these unexpected results are nevertheless in accord with the basic assumptions 
stated in the opening pages. At the outset it was assumed that persons have a desire 
for credible self-evaluation, and, in order for credibility to exist for them, they 
choose to compare themselves with persons who are most like them and choose 
to associate with persons who are most similar to themselves. Furthermore, they 
avoid persons whose competence is too different from their own. 

In the operation of the experiment the length of time taken to finish the K- 
puzzle was the criterion of similarity in competence between groups. The two better 
groups finished only several minutes apart but the poorest groups continued on the 
task from four to five minutes longer than the second trio, and then did not 
complete the task when the time was said to be exhausted. Their ineptness was 
clearly visible and its visibility was increased by the comments of the experi 
toward the poorest performers. This method apparently allowed persons in the two 
better groups to see themselves as fairly much alike in ability and to see the poorest 
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performers as widely divergent from them in ability. Thus they preferred their own 
groups and one another to an almost equal degree and disfavored the divergent 
poor performers to an almost equal degree. The method also caused the poorest 
performers to see themselves as equally divergent in ability from the members in 
both the two better groups. Thus the poorest performers reacted to the better 
groups in a fairly similar manner. 

The participants’ perceptions that the two better groups finished fairly close 
together and that the poorest group was widely divergent from both seems to be 
the origin for the several inconsistencies noted above. 

The results concerning choices and attitudes suggest that among those in the two 
better groups the forces to associate with others, stemming from the need for 
credible self-evaluation (leading to a desire to associate with others similar in 
competence to oneself), and the forces originating in the need for a good score 
(leading to a desire to associate with competent persons), both were directed toward 
continued membership in their current groups. But the poorest performers had 
forces toward continued membership in their own group opposed by forces 
toward getting a good score. Thus the resultant attraction to remaining in their 
groups was lower among the poorest performers than among the best and the 
mediocre performers. 

On the whole, the effects of high similarity versus low similarity, in characteristics 
of persons other than competence in the test, were not strong for the two better 
groups. The best performers had more favorable attitudes toward the poorest 
performers in high similarity than in low similarity, even though variations in 
similarity evoked no important differences in the best performers’ tendency to 
underchoose and to overreject poor workers as future colleagues. The best per- 
formers, then, were apparently sympathetic to the poorest performers when 
similar to them‘in many attributes, but nevertheless would not have them as 
associates in work. 

The effects of variations in similarity, on characteristics other than competence 
in the task, were noteworthy in so far as the poorest performers were concerned. 
Where all persons in the room were similar, the poorest performers chose future 
associates from their own group more than from better groups and made no 
distinctions between their own peers and those in other groups when rejecting 
potential associates. Where all persons in the room were low in similarity, the 
poorest performers rejected their own peers more than they rejected the best 
performers, and they chose the best performers above the mediocre ones. Low 
similarity, in contrast to high similarity, apparently made the poorest performers 
more cognizant of relative competence on the test, and choices were more often 
based on the desire to get a good score in the future than on the desire to be with 
persons like themselves because of their need for meaningful social comparisons. 

The results from intergroup interdependence and interpersonal inte 
were not significantly different in any respect among those in the better performing 
groups, nor did either form of interdependence change the strong tendency of 
better performing groups to prefer their own peers and to avoid poor performers. 
It is apparent that membership in a successful group is attractive in both types of 

on others. Moreover, better performers reject and are unfavorable 
toward poor workers regardless of the nature of the interdependence. 

The two types of interdependence made for considerable difference in the pre- 
ferences of the poorest performers. In interpersonal interdependence, compared to 
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intergroup interdependence, the poorest performers least often chose to remain in 
’ their own trios, more often chose future associates from members of the two better 
groups than from their peers, and more often rejected their peers than they re- 
jected better performers. These results indicate that a poor performance by a group 
reduces the attractiveness of that group, more so where a member’s score is entirely 
dependent on the performance of that group alone (interpersonal interdependence), 
than where this score is less directly dependent upon that group’s capability 
(intergroup interdependence). 

Finally, it is striking that in general the poorest performers were more affected 
by the variations in group properties than were the better performers. It has been 
observed elsewhere (Jackson & Saltzstein, 1958; Stotland, Thorley, Thomas, Cohen 
& Zander, 1957) that successful performers are less sensitive to properties of a 
group than are poor performers. The results in this study suggest that successful 
workers are sure that they have done well compared to others, and this assurance 
is more important to them than the effect of characteristics in the group, such as 
similarity in attributes or interdependence with others. Differences in similarity 
and interdependence provide for the poorest workers, however, different per- 
ceptions as to how well they can meet their needs for self-evaluations and for a 
good score. 


SUMMARY 


Experimental groups with nine members in each were divided into three trios. By 
appropriate experimental conditions the trios were allowed differing degrees of 
success on a task requiring collaboration among trio members. Assumptions were 
made that persons prefer to associate with others close to themselves in ability, in 
order that they might accurately evaluate their work; and that they also prefer to 
associate with capable persons more than with incapable ones, in order to improve 
their score. Three predictions were made which received strong support in the 
results: . 

(a) Persons will be most attracted to others whose competence is closest to their 
own. 
(6) Members within a group will be more attracted to it the higher the com- 
petence of the group. 

(c) Persons will be more attracted to individuals divergent from them in ability 
who are high in competence, than to persons divergent from them who are low in 
competence. 

Half of the nine-man groups were induced to perceive themsélves as highly 
similar in a number of attributes, other than competence on the task, while the 
rest of the nine-man groups were led to view themselves as highly dissimilar in 
these same attributes. Variations in similarity generated no differences in the 
tendencies of the members in the two better groups to be more attracted to their 
own trios than to the other groups. Among the poorest performers, however, low 
similarity, in contrast to high similarity, stimulated stronger attraction to the better 
groups than to their own. 

Half of the nine-man groups were required to work on the tasks so that all three 
trios were interdependent (intergroup interdependence), while the rest of the nine- 
man groups had independence among trios but interdependence among the 
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members within each trio (interpersonal interdependence). Results in the two types 
of interdependence were not different for the best or the mediocre performers. But 
the poorest performers were considerably more attracted to groups other than their 
own in interpersonal interdependence than in intergroup, while they were also more 
negative toward the experimental situation in interpersonal than in intergroup. 
We conclude that members of capable groups stick with their own groups and 
peers regardless of the members’ similarity to others or their interdependence with 
others. Members of incompetent groups, however, more often prefer their own 
groups and peers when available persons to choose from are similar to them, and 
when the poorest performers are in an interdependent relationship with these 
individuals, than when persons to choose from are dissimilar,and the poorest per- 
formers are in an interdependent relationship with persons in their peer group 
ree Among the less capable performers, then, high similarity and intergroup 
stimulate needs to associate with others who allow the choosers to 
oie their own work most accurately, while low similarity and interpersonal 
interdependence create desires to assocate with those whose competence assures 
the choosers of benefiting from the association by obtaining higher scores. 
/ 
/ 
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The Effect of Positive and 
Negative Self-Evaluation 


on the Attractiveness of a Goal 
JOACHIM ISRAEL 





INTRODUCTION! 


IN EVERYDAY life one can observe different behavior among persons striving for 
a goal. Some persons, when unable to reach a goal, will stop striving for it and a8 
also depreciate its value. However, exactly the opposite reaction can be o 
Another person will, in the same situation, intensify his attempts to reach the goal 
and may, indeed, value it more highly even though his attempts are frustrated. 
Equivalent reactions may be found among people who succeed in reaching a goal. 
Some of them may, after goal-achievement, simply lose all interest in it and even 
disparage its value. But we may also find a person who, having achieved a goal, 
values it more highly than initially. 

In the experiment to be presented here, we tried to study self-evaluation as re- 
lated to these types of reaction. We were interested in the effect of the individual’s 
own evaluation of his ability to perform a task sufficiently well to achieve a given 
goal. 

It has been stressed recently by Deutsch and Solomon (1958) that in theorizing 
about human behavior an implicit assumption is often made that people evaluate 
themselves positively or have a positive perception of themselves. The icti 
derived from such conceptualizations hold only under the condition that this hidden 
assumption is fulfilled. However, if one assumes that certain people have a negative 
image of themselves and consequently evaluate their behavior negatively, pre- 
dictions can be derived from the same theories that are exactly opposite to those 
derived under the implicit assumption of positive self-evaluation. 

Thus Deutsch and Solomon suggest that a possible explanation for such appar- 
ently contradictory behavior as we have described above is the existence of nega- 
tive as well as positive self-evaluations. They also carried out an calicceaare to 
show that people tend to display consistency between self-evaluation 
or rejection of others. People who evaluate themselves positively with sagasae e toa 
rian monica a tink again somrtsncenel somes ot" and to 
reject those who are critical. However, a person evaluatin ps (vag on 
this performance tends to reject the person who praises and to accept the one who 
criticizes him. 

A study by Lundy et al. (1955) illuminates another aspect of the same problem. 
They found that a person tends to describe someone he likes as more similar to him- 
self than persons he dislikes. However, this finding is contingent upon one restriction: 
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only those aspects of the person that are acceptable to himself, ie. that he 
evaluates positively, are ascribed to a liked person. Negative aspects of oneself tend 
to be projected onto disliked persons. Thus a tendency towards consistency be- 
tween self-attitudes and sociometric preference is found. 

Finally, there are more clinically oriented studies showing that ‘self-acceptance’ 
is related to ‘acceptance of others’ and lack of ‘self-acceptance’ to ‘rejection of 
others’ (Berger, 1952; Omwake, 1954; Phillips, 1957). 

The attribution of high value to a goal one has achieved, as well as the attri- 
bution of low value to a goal one has failed to achieve, can easily be derived from 
Heider’s (1958) notion of ‘cognitive balance’ or the quite similar notion of ‘cog- 
nitive consonance’ as developed by Festinger (1957). 

Heider’s notion asserts that an individual tends to establish consistency or 
balance between his perception of his environment and his reactions toward it. In 
his theory of interpersonal relations he distinguishes between the person, p, the 
other, 0, and an unspecified entity, x. Between every pair of entities, two types of 
relation are postulated: (i) ‘sentiment relations’, which refer to the way a person 
evaluates another entity, which may be a person or an impersonal entity; (ii) ‘unit | 
relations’, which refer to the perception that two entities belong together. Accord- 
ing to Heider, then, ‘the concept of balanced state designates a situation in which 
the perceived units and experienced sentiments co-exist without stress’ (1958, p. 176). 

For example, if p and x are perceived as belonging together, then if o evaluates 
P positively, a balanced state is achieved if he also evaluates x positively. If the 
situation is unbalanced, changes in behavior (i.e. in the way an entity is evaluated) 
or changes in perception (i.c. the way cognitive units are formed) will occur. 

A state of imbalance is exemplified by an individual who is unable to achieve a 
goal. desire for the goal and the impossibility of reaching it constitute a state 
. Devaluing the goal will restore balance. If, however, the individual 
increases the value of the goal, his state of imbalance should, according to 
Heider’s and Festinger’s theories, be intensified. If we introduce ‘self-evalua- 
a variable conditioning the attitude toward the goal, we will be able to 
derive both reactions from Heider’s notion of balance. 

Let us assume a person, p, who evaluates his own ability, a. He furthermore 
relates a to a certain goal, g, in the following way: for a certain level of a, as reflected 
in a specific performance, g is considered appropriate. ‘Appropriateness’ here refers 
to the value of the goal.-or its attractiveness when related to a certain level of per- 
formance. Thus for a certain level of the evaluated ability, a, p perceives that: 


1. There is a level of attractiveness of g, which is appropriate, or 

2. There is a certain goal, g,, located in a rank-order of n goals, which is 
appropriate. 

If we assume that a high level of performance of a leads to a positive self- 


evaluation and.a low level to a negative self-evaluation, we can develop the following 
predictive scheme : 


I. Given a positive self-evaluation of a that does not change: 
1. If g is appropriate and p achieves it, the situation is balanced and g’s attrac- 
tiveness remains high. 


2. If gis less than appropriate (i.e. its value is low relative to a) and p achieves it, 
the situation is unbalanced and g’s attractiveness is increased. 
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3. If g is appropriate but p does not achieve it (i.e. he perceives the situation as 
illegitimate), the situation is unbalanced and g’s attractiveness is decreased. 

4. If gis less than appropriate but p does not achieve it, the situation is balanced 
and g’s attractiveness remains low. 


II. Given a negative self-evaluation of a that does not change: 

1. If g is appropriate and p achieves it, the situation is balanced and g’s attrac- 
tiveness remains low. 

2. If g is more than appropriate (i.c. its value is high relative to a) and p achieves 
it (i.e. he perceives the situation as illegitimate), the situation is unbalanced 
and g’s attractiveness is decreased. 

3. If gis more than appropriate (i.e. its value is high relative to a) and p does not 
achieve it (i.e. he perceives the situation as legitimate), the situation is 
balanced and g’s value remains high. 

4. If g is appropriate and p does not achieve it (he perceives the situation as 
illegitimate), the situation is unbalanced and the attractiveness of g increases. 


In the positive self-evaluation condition we have not included a situation in 
which the goal is not appropriate by its attractiveness being high relative to a. How- 
ever, this situation is equivalent to the negative self-evaluation condition where g is 
more than appropriate relative to a. The same reasoning holds for the negative self- 
evaluation situation where g’s attractiveness is /ess than appropriate relative to a. 
This corresponds to the situation mentioned under [3.2 

The predictions in our scheme can be summarized in the following figure: 


FIGURE 1 
Self- Goal 
Evaluation Achievement Nonachievement 





Positive 1. High goal-attractiveness : 2. Low goal-attractiveness: 
I, and I, I; and I, 


Negative 3. Low -attractiveness : 4. High goal-attractiveness: 
Il, a II2 ee ge Il, 





Each cell refers to two situations in our predictive scheme. For example, ‘high goal- 
attractiveness’ in Cell 1 could be the consequence of situation Ij, ic. g is appro- 
priate and its value remains high. It also could be a consequence of situation I, i.e. 
g is less than appropriate and its value is increased. 

In the present experiment we have tried to create situations I, I3, II, and II. 
Thus we have two independent variables: positive vs. negative self-evaluation and 
goal-achievement vs. nonachievement. This gives us four conditions corresponding 
to the cells in Figure 1: positive self-evaluation + goal-achievement (pse-+- ga) vs. 





timate and will depreciate the value of the A person who is afraid of future failure ma 
soaiider ths tpprcpelathases tat gud us Wide as autamhdovomant i conadenaagiaees, at 
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positive self-evaluation + nonachievement (pse-+nga), and negative self-evalua- 
tion + goal-achievement (nse + ga) vs. negative self-evaluation + nonachievement 
(nse 4: nga). 





also indicates that when a person evaluates himself negatively we 
predict outcomes exactly the reverse of the instance in which he evaluates himself 
positively. The hypotheses will be spelled out more explicitly in the next section. 
It is noteworthy that the introduction of the self-evaluation variable makes it 
possible to derive all four types of behavior from Heider’s notion of cognitive 
balance. Heider (1958, p. 210) himself makes it clear that ‘attitudes toward the self’ 
is a variable modifying his hypotheses concerning cognitive balance. Cartwright 
& Harary (1956) have developed a graph-mathematical model of Heider’s notion 
of balance. We wish to show that our hypotheses can be derived from this model. 


ee ee ee 
ibed subset of ail unordered pairs of distinct points. Each of these unordered pairs, 
AB, is a line of a * (Cartwright & Harary, | ry Sapna i oe reds hn 
when ‘one some of the lines as positive and the remaining as negative’ (1956, 
p. 282). a cycle of a graph is defined as a ‘collection of lines of the form 
PA, AB, ..., CP, where all the points P, A, B,...C are different from each other’ 
(Harary & Norman, 1953, p. 40). 

A graph is balanced if all its cycles are positive. A cycle is positive if it contains an 
even number of ive lines. z 


In our p stand for an individual, a for an ability he possesses, and g for 
a goal. Let, fi a solid line joining two points have a positive sign, and a dashed 
line a i 


We also wish to define the lines joining an ordered pair of points, i.e. a set of two 
elements (A, B) in which A is designated as the first element and B as the second element. 
We need 3 ordered pairs of points to symbolize our example: 
P——>-4= aet p evaluating his ability a positively 
P--->a@™= «er p evaluating his ability a negatively 
P——s = aet p achieving Z 











p--->§=4at p not achieving goal ¢ ae eee 
a—+>g = set a relation between the evaluated ability a and goal g, in which the value 
of g is high relative to a 
a- -->g=<4er a relation between the evaluated ability a and goal g, in which the value 
of g is low relative to a 
The (p, a) and the (a, ) relation as defined here correspond to Heider’s ‘sentiment 
sre admit relation to a ‘unit relation’. 
Then we can symbolize our four conditions in the following way: 
P 5: h A 
ae ra ‘\ Psi * 
¢ x / \ 
+ K e eg--- A, % x, 
ee ee 
G 1 depicts the condition of pse +ga, Graph 2 of pse + Graph 3 nse +ga, and 
rae n,m epee caicand-oner has wecwaaaeeaer of 
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DEFINITIONS AND HYPOTHESES 


We will start with a definition of self-evaluation which draws from our previous 
work (Israel, 1956; and undated). 


Definition 1. By self-evaluation we mean the individual’s statements that place 
his perceived attributes on one or more scales along a positive-negative dimension. 


The next definition concerns the ‘appropriateness of a goal’. 


Definition 2. By the appropriateness of a goal we mean the level of attractiveness 
of a goal—within a hierarchy of goals—perceived as equivalent to a certain level 
of an ability. 


Both definitions give clear hints for ways of measuring these variables. Our next 
step is to formulate hypotheses. 


We want to induce in our subjects negative and positive self-evaluations of an 
own ability by means of our experimental treatments. However, a person usually has 
pre-established and well-anchored evaluations of many of his own abilities when 
placed in an experimental situation. In order to maximize the possibility of in- 
fluencing a subject’s self-evaluation, an ability has to be selected for which pre- 
anchored evaluations either do not exist or are very vague. Then a subject can be 
influenced to develop fps eseyron concerning his level of performance. Finally, a 
relation has to be es between this expected level of performance and a 
certain goal, such that the goal is perceived as appropriate. 

These considerations lead us to postulate that, given a certain ability related to 

goal-achievement, the relative attractiveness of a goal will be determined by the 
person’s expectations of his future performance reflecting this ability. From this 
postulate we derive: 
Hypothesis 1. If a person's actual performance deviates from his expected level, 
correlated changes in self-evaluation will lead to changes in the appropriateness of 
a goal in such a way that, when the self-evaluation becomes more positive, the 
attractiveness of the goal will increase; and when the self-evaluation becomes more 
negative, the attractiveness of the goal will decrease. 


This hypothesis relates the appropriateness of a goal to self-evaluation. 

It remains now to relate the attractiveness of a goal to success and failure in 
achieving it. This is done in our second hypothesis : 
Hypothesis 2. Given a positive self-evaluation of an ability, goal-achievement will 
lead to higher attractiveness than nonachievement. 
Given a negative self-evaluation of an ability, goal-achievement will lead to lower 
attractiveness than nonachievement. 


our experiment we are testing these two hypotheses, which are not com- 
oletetp taeaaisdnarartoamh other: 
There are certain conditions under which the above two hypotheses will hold. 
We will summarize them: 
i. The ability should be perceived as necessary for goal-achievement in order 
to establish a connection between self-evaluation and goal-achievement. 


2. The person should perceive that by his own effort, not through environ- 
mental help, he can reach the goal. The predicted reactions toward the goal 
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occur only when goal-achievement is related by the person to his own effort, 

abilities, or qualities. Otherwise he may blame the environment for his 
failure and changes in goal-attractiveness may not occur. 

3. The ability to be evaluated should be important for the person. ‘Importance’ 

means that the ability evaluated is considered as instrumental in meeting 

role-expectations of roles that have a high rank in the subject’s own role 

hierarchy. If this is not the case, experience of poor performance may be 

' considered as insignificant and changes in goal-attractiveness may not occur. 

4. The goal should be desirable for the person and also be considered appropri- 

ate. In other words, it needs to have a minimum degree of attractiveness to 

elicit the expected responses. 





PROCEDURE 


One hundred and twenty female students at Barnard College served as subjects. 
They were recruited partly through the employment service and partly through 
subjects who, after participating, persuaded friends to come. Each subject was paid. 
Two subjects were scheduled together and seated with a partition between them. 

The experiment was introduced to the subjects as a test of aesthetic perceptive- 
ness. They were told that they would be given four tasks and that they could score 
a maximum of 30 points on each task. Thus the total test score could range between 
0 and 120 points. In order to create a uniform level of expectation concerning this 
ability, which was presented as recently discovered and measured, the subjects 
were also told that a group of college girls previously had scored 85 points on the 
average on this test. 

The experimenter then stated that the test would be conducted as a contest 
between the two subjects present. A prize was promised to the girl who scored 
the higher of the two. He continued that the subjects, in addition to the test, 
would also participate in a consumer-preference study in which they had to 
utilize their ability of aesthetic perceptiveness. 

We will quote part of the instructions since they are of importance for the way 
we measured our dependent variables: 


‘Since we want to find out the tastes which women have, we have a set of 11 
bottles of perfume here. Each bottle contains the same kind of perfume . . . What 
we want you to do is to arrange the 11 bottles according to the degree to which they 
are aesthetically attractive to you. Please look at the bottles and decide which bottle 
you like best. We are only interested in your taste concerning the shape of the 

\ bottle. Place the bottle you like best at the far left. Thc n place the one you like next 
‘best beside it to the right and so on for the others until you have placed all 11 
bottles.’ 


Eleven differently shaped perfume bottles were given to each subject. The sub- 
ject’s rank-ordering of these bottles was the first step in the pre-measure of the 
dependent variable. After they had performed the rank-order the instructions were 
continued : 


“We would like you now to consider the following situation. Assume that you, 
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on the test of aesthetic perceptiveness, which you are going to take now, will score 
exactly 85 points. (Here the experimenter pointed to a chart on the wall indicating 
that a score of 85 was the average of a group of college students.) Furthermore, by 
scoring exactly 85 you will be the winner in the contest which we are arranging 
between you two. If we would give one of those bottles as a prize, which one would 
you think is appropriate as a prize, considering you will be the winner in the contest 
by scoring exactly 85. Please put the bottle which you think is appropriate as a 
prize in front of the others.’ 


By these instructions we tried to relate ‘average’ performance to a certain goal 
considered as appropriate for such a performance. After each subject had chosen a 
bottle, the bottles were taken out of the room and the instructions continued. 


‘Now we have a big surprise for you. The company for which we are doing the 
consumer-preference study has given us a number of perfume bottles for distribu- 
tion. However, the supply is not sufficient for us to give everyone a bottle. Since, as 
you know, we have decided to arrange a contest, we thought we would give you as 
a prize a bottle of very fine and expensive French perfume. Thus, the one of you 
two who scores higher on the test of aesthetic perceptiveness will receive a bottle of © 
French perfume as a prize so that you will put in all the effort you can. 

‘This is the prize that you can win if you score higher in the contest.’ 


At this moment the experimenter placed a twelfth bottle of perfume in front of 
each subject, and let it stand there during the whole experiment. Then the subjects 
were told the test would start. The tasks consisted of comparisons between dif- 
ferent pictures, designs, and objects. After completion of a task, the answer sheets 
were given to an assistant and the experimenter pretended that they were scored. | 
Before a new task started the subject received her score card. However, she did not 
know the score of the other girl. In the four conditions subjects obtained the follow- 
ing scores: 

Task Pse+ga Pse+nga Nse+ga Nse+ng 
24 23 9 10 
25 25 9 8 
27 26 8 7 
28 29 6 6 
% 104 103 32 31 

In the positive as well as in the negative condition the subject who achieved the 
goal was given a score one point higher than the one given to ‘nonachievers’. In 
the positive conditions subjects were made to score 18 and 19 points above the 
score presented as average. In the negative conditions they scored, however, 53 and 
54 points below the ‘average’, since we expected that it would be more difficult to 
induce a negative than a positive self-evalvation. 

When the subjects had received their final score, but before they were told who 
was the winner, the eleven perfume bottles were brought in again and the ne 
instructions were given: 


‘Consider the score you just made on the test and assume that you are the 
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winner: which bottle would you now think is appropriate as a prize? Please put 
the bottle which you think is appropriate as a prize in front of the others.’ 


In this way we attempted to measure change in attractiveness after an ex- 
perienced change in performance. After the subject had selected a bottle, 
the experimenter put it into the rank-order and gave the following instructions: 
(1) In the Pse conditions 

“Now I want you to tell who the winner is. You both did a very good job. You 

really performed extraordinarily well; and, as you can see, your scores were 

very close in the contest. You received 104, and you received 103. These results 
are very good and I am very surprised because no other girls scored so close to 
each other. 

‘Even though both your scores were very high and very close to each other 
we have to stick to the rules and the one with the higher score will, therefore, 
receive a prize. Before we finish, however, we will ask you to take the twelfth 
bottle, the prize bottle, and put it among the other eleven bottles, at the place 
at which you think it belongs.’ 

(2) In the Nse conditions 
“You both did a very bad job. You really performed very poorly. However, as 
you can see, your scores were very close in the contest. You received 32, and 
you received 31. These results are very poor and happen very rarely. I am very 
surprised because no other girls scored so close to each other. Even though both 
your scores were very low and close to each other, we have to stick to our rules 
and, therefore, the one with the higher score will receive the prize. Before we 
finish, however, we will ask you to take the twelfth bottle, the prize bottle, and 
put it among the other eleven bottles, at the place in which you think it belongs.’ 


Thus we obtained the following measures: (i) A rank-order of the eleven per- 
fume bottles. (ii) A choice of one bottle as an anchoring or reference point. This was 
done twice: once before and once after the performance. (iii) The placement of the 
twelfth bottle, described to the subjects as the prize, i.e. the goal. When discussing 
the results we will further elaborate the use of these measures. 

After the experiment was over, its purpose was fully explained. The subjects 
reacted favorably and the fact that more than half of them were recruited by 
friends who had already participated in the experiment can be taken as an indica- 
tion of their attitude toward the experiment. In addition to the promised pay, each 
girl received a small bottle of perfume. 


RESULTS 


In each of the four conditions we had 30 subjects. However, some of them had par- 
ticipated in a trial study conducted in classes with the purpose of testing the meas- 
ures. All subjects who had participated in the trial study and their partners were 
excluded. Thus we were left with 26 subjects within each of the two Pse conditions 
and 25 subjects within each of the two Nse conditions. This gave us a total of 102 
subjects. - 

In order to assess the effectiveness of the experimental treatment in creating Pse 
and Nse, subjects were asked to check their performance on an eleven-point rating- 
scale. This was done twice, after the subjects had received their scores both on the 
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seoond and on the third task. The rating-scale ranged from, ‘my performance on 
this task is very good’ through ‘neither good nor bad’ to ‘very bad’. In addition 
there were figures from +5 to —5. The plus and minus figures were deliberately 
placed on the scale in order to see if the subjects perceived their performance as 
positive or negative. In Table ] the results are given for all four conditions. 


TABLE 1 MEASURE OF THE INDEPENDENT VARIABLE: SELF-EVALUATION 





CONDITIONS 


1 2 ey 4 Conditions Conditions 
Pse+ga Pse+nga Nee+ga Noet+nga 1&2 3&4 
Combined Combined 





—1:36 —1-16 3-38 


—2-60 —1-6€0 410 
—1:24 — -44 *72 





80 58 
higher the positive scores, the higher 
ses between positive and negative conditions are significant at the 01 level using CR. 

In all four conditions the results indicate that the experimental treatment 
succeeded in creating the desired conditions. In the two positive conditions the 
mean scores are positive, i.e. indicate that the subjects checked they were doing 
well. In the two negative conditions the mean scores are negative, i.e. indicate that 
the subjects checked they were doing poorly. It also shows that the subjects tend to 
move toward the end-points of the scale after having worked on three tasks. The 
differences between the conditions are statistically significant. 

Before we present the results for the dependent variables, a comment about the 
‘attractiveness of the goal’ concept is necessary. As it is defined and measured here, 
it refers to the place of a specific goal in a rank-order of goals. Accordingly, we 
measure relative goal-attractiveness. In order to measure an absolute level of 
attractiveness we asked the subjects, before the ‘test’ was given, to rate the prize 
bottle on a nine-point scale as to how desirable it was and also as to how appropriate 
it was considered to be as a prize in such a contest. In Table 2 the results for the 
four conditions are given. 


TABLE 2 MEASURES OF DESIRABILITY AND APPROPRIATENESS OF THE 
OBJECT OFFERED AS A PRIZE 





CONDITIONS 
1 2 3 4 
-Pse+ga Pset+nga Neetga Noee+nga 





3-00 2-56 
4:33 4°52 


ee 6-88 
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Desirability is somewhat higher in the two negative conditions than in the two 
positive conditions. However, none of the differences within conditions is statistic- 
ally significant. 

Another way of assessing the desirability of a bottle of perfume as a prize is a 
questionnaire administered after the subjects were informed of their final scores. It 
requested the subjects to rank-order perfume among ten other possible prizes such 
as books, records, gloves, earrings, etc. The subjects were asked to rank-order the 
eleven items according to their attractiveness and independently of whether they 
owned them or not. The results are also presented in Table 2. None of the differences 
is significant. In general the relative attractiveness of the prize as compared with 
other items is not very high and the performance on the test seems to have had little 
influence on it. 

To summarize, the initial desirability and appropriateness of the prize as a goal, 
and its rank among other items, were not high. 

We now will proceed to present the results concerning the dependent variables. 

Our first step was to create expectations concerning the performance on the 
“test of aesthetic perceptiveness’. After the subjects had been told that a comparable 
group had scored an average of 85 points on the test, they answered a questionnaire 
that asked what they expected to score. The results are presented in Table 3. 


TABLE 3 INITIAL LEVEL OF EXPECTED 
PERFORMANCE 





1 2 3 4 
Pse+ga Pse+nga Nse+ga Nse+nga 


Mean 85-42 88-42 88-64 89-32 
SD 8-88 691 6-78 7-05 





They indicate that hes average expected performance is slightly above the 
standard provided. None of the differences within and between conditions is 
statistically significant. We thus have been able to induce a fairly common level of 
expected performance for all four conditions. 

In order to establish the postulated relation between the level of expected per- 
formance and a goal considered as appropriate, the subjects were asked to form a 
subjective scale of the eleven perfume bottles and to select one as a goal appropriate 
for the expected level of performance. The bottle selected we will call the ‘first 
reference point’ (R;). 

In the first column of Table 4 we present the average rank of the bottle selected 
as first reference point. In all conditions the average is at about the third rank. 

After the subjects had received their final scores but before the winner was 
announced, they were asked to indicate which of the bottles, in the light of their 
performance, was appropriate as a prize. In the positive conditions we expect, 
according to Hypothesis 1, an increase in | goal-attractiveness, and in the negative 
conditions a decrease. The bottle selected this time we will call the ‘second reference 
point’ (R2). In Table 4 we present the mean rank of the second reference point as 
well as the number of increases, decreases, and no changes in rank in each con- 
dition. With regard to the two positive conditions, ‘increase in rank’ can be counted 
only for those subjects who did not place the bottle in the first rank already as their 
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TABLE 4 MEAN RANKS® OF BOTTLE SELECTED AS AN 
APPROPRIATE PRIZE FOR AN AVERAGE SCORE (R:) 
AND FOR 8'S FINAL SCORE (R2) 





Increase Nochange Decrease 
N N N 





13 12(5)** 1 
9(3)** 
3 


9 





res i ene rae 


first reference point. A 7? test between the two positive conditions combined and 
the two negative conditions combined is significant. 

It should be pointed out that in the negative conditions 16 subjects either did not 
change or increased the rank of the second reference point. Informal interviews 
carried out before the purpose of the experiment was explained make it highly 
probable that for most of these subjects this was a way of expressing resistance 
against accepting their failure. Consequently they did not evaluate themselves 
negatively at the end of the ‘test’. It is possible that this resistance, at least partly, 
was created by the extremely low scores given to the subjects in the negative con- 
ditions. A somewhat higher score, which would still have been below the average, 
might have been more effective. 

We put forward the hypothesis that the negative conditions are composed of 
two subgroups: subjects who had accepted the experimentally induced performance 
and those who developed a defensive behavior. 

To test this hypothesis we investigated whether the subjects who did not per- 
form in line with Hypothesis 1 deviate from the rest in their self-evaluation. We 
would expect that resistance against accepting a niégative self-evaluation builds up 
slowly. We therefore used the results of the rating-scale given after the subjects had 
received their scores for the third task. This rating-scale, as mentioned before, 
ranged from: ‘My performance on this task is very good (+ 5)’ to ‘My performance 
on this task is very bad (—5)’. In the Pse conditions subjects who did not change 
were mostly those who already had placed their first reference point into the first 
rank (see Table 4). Therefore we do not expect any differences within the two 

itive conditions. 


With regard to the Nse conditions the results are presented in Table 5. 

They clearly indicate that the subjects who did not perform in accordance with 
Hypothesis 1 evaluated themselves significantly higher than the rest of the subjects. 
We interpret this result as supporting our assumption of resistance against accept- 
ing the negative self-evaluation. As a consequence of this finding we excluded the 
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© The higher the minus score, the lower the self-evaluation. 


subjects who did not perform in accordance with Hypothesis | from the computa- 
tions needed to test H is 2. 

As a measure of the attractiveness of the goal, we used the average rank of 
the prize bottle in the rank-order. This enabled us to make comparisons not only 
within the positive and negative conditions, but also between positive and negative 
‘achievers’ and between positive and negative ‘nonachievers’. The results are 
presented in Table 6, which should be compared with Figure 1. 











® The difference is significant at the -05 level. 
** Only those subjects are included who performed in agreement with Hypothesis 1. 


Though all differences are in the predicted direction, they fail to reach the 5 per 
cent level of significance in two cases: in the comparison between the two negative 
conditions and between the two nonachievement conditions. 

Thus for the positive conditions the results support our hypothesis; for the 


negative conditions they fall short of reaching the required 5 per cent level of 
aaa 


This seems mainly duc to the failure of the negative nonachievers to increase the 
value of the goal sufficiently since the two comparisons in which Nse-+-nga is in- 
volved do not produce significant differences. 

These findings suggest a further elaboration of our original theory. 

In our initial predictive scheme, change in goal-attractiveness was attributed to 
a state of imbalance. The idea can be represented in the following figure: 





scale of goal-attractiveness 


“High | ‘s 
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We have two scales, one representing self-evaluation, the other goal-attractive- 
ness. The former has a neutral point, and evaluations to the left of this point are 
negative and to the right of it positive. Points a, and a, represent two persons who 
both place themselves on the positive side of the scale. Points g; and g, are two 
goals located on the scale of attractiveness. Let us assume that a; achieves g2 and 
a achieves g,. In both situations we have a state of imbalance, though a; should 
experience less imbalance than a2. In other words, the size of the 
determines the degree of imbalance experienced. ‘Discrepancy’, however, is a func- 
tion of the level of self-evaluation as well as of the degree of goal-attractiveness. 
The amount of discrepancy can be changed by changing self-evaluation or goal- 
attractiveness or both. 

In our experiment, the initial level of goal-attractiveness was about the same in 
all four conditions. However, the scores given in the two negative conditions were 
much farther away from the expected level of performance than were the scores 
given in the positive conditions. The results in our negative conditions could thus 
have been affected by the greater amount of discrepancy: in the achievement con- 
dition, the discrepancy between self-evaluation and goal-attractiveness should have 
increased imbalance and the tendency to devaluate the goal. In the nonachievement 
condition the imbalance between the negative self-evaluation and the goal can be 
resolved by increasing the goal’s value. Since, however, the scores given were very 
low and since we consequently expect that the self-evaluation is relatively low, the 
increase in goal-attractiveness can also be relatively small to restore balance. When 
the negative self-evaluation is less extreme, the goal has to be placed in a higher 
rank so that the same balancing effect will occur. : 

In this way we could explain the fact that differences in the two comparisons in 
Table 6 in which condition Nse-+-nga is involved are not significant. 

The explanation given'is evidently an ex post facto one. However, the hypothesis 
that ‘amount of discrepancy’ affects the imbalance experienced can be tested in 
experiments by systematically varying the degree of attractiveness of a goal as well 
as the level of self-evaluation. Inclusion of the concept of ‘amount of discrepancy’ 
may lead to a refinement of the original theory. 


SUMMARY 


In this experiment we studied the effect of self-evaluation on goal-attractiveness. 
Following the common-sense observations that people sometimes increase and 
sometimes decrease the value of a goal, when they have achieved it as well as when 
they have failed to achieve it, we predicted that differences in goal-attractiveness can 
be linked to self-evaluation : persons who evaluate themselves posi with regard 
to an ability considered as necessary for goal-achievement will place a high value on 
the goal they have achieved and depreciate it when they fail to achieve it. Persons 
who evaluate themselves negatively in this ability will show the opposite behavior; 
they will devalue the goal achieved and place a higher value on the goal they failed 
to achieve. These predictions can be derived from Heider’s notion of structural 
balance, and the rationale for them is presented. 
One hundred and two female students at Barnard College served as subjects. 
were scheduled two at a time and were givsz= a test of ‘aesthetic perceptive- 
ness’. They also were told that the girl whu scored higher would receive a bottle of 
perfume as a prize. 
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Half the groups received scores above a fictitious average score of 85 and the 
other groups received a score far below this average. In this way positive and nega- 
tive self-evaluation of an ability were experimentally created. In addition, in each 

one girl received a score one point higher than the other girl. Thys, one 
girl in each group succeeded and one failed in achieving the goal. 

Measures were taken that indicated that the experimental treatments given 
were effective in producing the independent variables. 

Goal-attractiveness was measured with the help of a disguised device, which the 
subjects manipulated themselves. It ‘consisted of a set of 11 perfume bottles, which 
the subjects were asked to rank-order. A twelfth bottle described as the prize bottle 
had then to be put into the rank-order. 

Results show that the subjects who got scores higher than the expected one and 
who changed their self-evaluation in a positive direction increased the level of 
appropriateness of the goal, whereas the girls who received low scores and changed 
their self-evaluation in a negative direction decreased the appropriateness of the 
goal. In addition, in the positive condition the girls who achieved the goal ranked 
the prize higher in attractiveness than the girls who failed to achieve it. In the 
negative condition the opposite results were obtained: nonachievers ranked the 
prizes higher than did the achievers. However, the difference did not reach statis- 
tical significance. Our original hypotheses therefore were revised by including the 
concept of ‘discrepancy’ between self-evaluation and goal-attractiveness. It was 
suggested that by including this concept more accurate predictions could be made 
in situations in which imbalance is experienced as a consequence of the interplay 
between self-evaluation, goal-attractiveness, and goal-achievement. 
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Trade-Union Workshop Organization in 
the Printing Industry—The Chapel 


A. J. M. SYKES 





INTRODUCTION 


IN THIS paper I want to describe the Chapel, which is the name given in the printing 
trade to the unit of trade-union organization at workshop level. The name is used 
for this unit of organization by all the printing trade unions and by them alone.! If 
the Chapel were but an ordinary form of workshop organization with an unusual 
name it would be of little interest. In fact, it is a distinct form of organization, all 
printing Chapels, no matter what trade union they belong to, having essentially the 
same basic structure and pattern of organization. In the early days of printing the 
Chapel consisted of all the printers in a workshop, but, with increased specialization 
in printing and the growth of separate trade unions to cover each specialism, the 
Chapel divided and multiplied, so that today each trade union has its own Chapel 
or Chapels in every workshop where it has members. 

The generalized description of the Chapel form of organization given below is 
based on my experience of it gained while doing research into the printing trade 
unions in the Glasgow area in the period 1951-54. In view of the fact that it will be 
necessary to refer to these trade unions from time to time, it may help the reader if 
we begin with a brief description of the printing trade unions in this area. 

There are six trade unions that cover the production side of the printing trade in 
Scotland: the Scottish Typographical Association (S.T.A.); the National Society of 
Electrotypers and Stereotypers (N.S.E.S.); the Amalgamated Society of Litho- 
graphic Printers (A.S.L.P.); the National Union of Printing, Bookbinding, and 
Paperworkers (N.U.P.B. & P.W.); the National Society of Operative Printers and 
Assistants (N.S.O.P. & A., more commonly known as Natsopa); and the Society of 
Lithographic Artists, Designers, Snepirssin id Broce Werkors Ch L.A.D.E.P.W.). 

Five of these six unions are termed ‘national unions’, that is, unions covering 
the whole of Great Britain. The S.T.A. is, as its name implies, a purely Scottish 
union. In actual fact, there are only two major differences between trade-union 
a in England and that in Scotland. In Scotland the S.T.A. has its own 

Section’ which organizes the unskilled assistants to the letterpress print- 
ae ine managers—a title usually shortened to ‘ ’ or ‘letterpress 
machinemen’; I will use the term to avoid Slee wits kameenie 
machinemen of the A.S.L.P.—wt in England these assistants are members of 
1. The term ‘Chapel’ is used for workshop unit by all in the Printing and Kindred 
Trade Federstion, though some i for tk werkaop nit de tess Uoton of toneeetnalanea eno 
National Union of Press Telegraphists—are not s anisenss li Ga tenad pretaden tabs 
ing. The term is also used by the British Actors Association, which borrowed it 
psig pees hry atgrmepes pene enna having been a compositor. So far 

sphere eso with the Chapels of those trade unions directly engaged in 
the production side of the mo” pe 
D 
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the N.U.P.B. & P.W. and Natsopa. The second difference is that in Scotland 
Natsopa is confined to newspaper offices, whereas in England this union also has 
members in the general or jobbing trade. 

As most printing works are small, the Chapels of all the trade unions, even the 
largest, have only a small membership. The largest Chapel known to the writer is 
a Men’s Chapel of the N.U.P.B. & P.W. which has 120 members. This is a com- 
bined Print and Bindery Chapel, and even so it is unusually large.2 A large Chapel 
does not normally exceed a membership of forty, and the great majority are much 
smaller than this. 

Since the number of members in a Chapel is small, and in most cases they belong 
to the same trade or do the same kind of work, they usually work in close physical 
proximity—often in the same or adjacent rooms. Even in the largest works they 
are rarely far apart. This means that Chapel members can have frequent face-to- 
face communication with each other—in short, that the Chapel is a face-to-face 
group. This is the basic fact about the Chapel and its significance cannot be stressed 
too strongly. It is possible to understand Chapel structure, functions, and activities, 
only if these are seen in the context of a face-to-face group. 


HISTORY 


In order to understand the Chapel it is necessary to know a little of its history, as « 
the reasons for its unique character are largely historical. Most British trade unions 
were built up as trade unions or as local associations, with central organization 
being developed first and workshop organization evolving later.> In the printing 
trade, however, the Chapel form of workshop organization is very old and long 
preceded any attempts at trade-union organization. Thus one may say that, whereas 
in most trade unions the workshop organization is a later development of trade 
unionism, in the printing trade the unions themselves are but developments from 
the workshop organization—the Chapel. In other words, while the Chapels pre- 
ceded and created the trade unions, the workshop organizations in most industries 
were themselves created by already well-established unions. 

The Chapel as a form of organization existed in its own right long before the 
days of trade unionism. Our earliest account of it dates from 1683, and even then 
it was regarded as being of some antiquity. It was said at that time that ‘Every 
Printing-house is by custom of time out of mind, called a Chappel; and all the 
workmen that belong to it are members of the Chappel; and the Oldest Freeman is 
Father of the Chappel.’ 3 - 

This is not a case of the name of some archaic institution being applied mis- 
leadingly to a totally different modern body, for the Chapel shows clear continuity 
of function from its earliest recorded days to the present time. Howe, describing the 
Chapel in the seventeenth century, says: ‘The Chapel, or organization of journey- 
men in a printing office, enforced the recognized customs of the trade, was a mutual 





2. There are Women's Chapels in the N.U.P.B. & P.W. which are much larger than this, but 
they are few in number. In Scotland, at least, only this union has Women's Chapels, and these are 
so weak in organization that I have not considered them at all. When I speak of Chapels 

seni mas apse ones geass Can rmadas bated ase" Sener a 
‘omen’s Chapels are modelled on those of men and f the same pattern, they differ only in 
i much weaker. 
. ‘ye dg Mechanick exercises, London, 1683, quoted by Ellic Howe (1947). 
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benefit society, and in cases of dispute negotiated with the employer.’ Speaking of 
the Chapel rules of 1683 he says: ‘The Chapel rules, as given by Moxon, show that 
it was both a disciplinary and benevolent institution, run on severely practical 
financial lines. There were fines inflicted upon the untidy and unruly, entrance fees 
for new members and levies on certain occasions’ (1947, p. 22). — 

In a later work (1948, p. 32) Howe writes, ‘The Chapel Rules given by Moxon 
indicate that its function was both for the maintenance of discipline in the printing 
office and for the promotion of good fellowship.’ He goes on to quote Moxon as. 
saying : ‘There have been formerly Customs and By-Laws made and intended for the 
well and good Government of the Chappel, and for the more Civil and orderly 
deportment of all its Members while in the Chappel; and the Penalty for the breach 
of any of these laws and Customs is in Printer Language called a Solace. 

‘And the Judges of these Solaces, and other controversies relating to the Chap- 
pel, or any of its Members, was plurality of votes in the Chappel. It being asserted | 
as a Maxim, that the Chappel cannot err. But when any controversie is thus decided, | 
it always ends in the good of the Chappel.’ 

In 1785—over a hundred years later the foundation of a Chapel in an 
Edinburgh printing shop, its functions, as ibed in the preamble to the minute 
book, closely resemble those described by Moxon: ‘Experience has fully evinced 
that without Laws and Regulations orders never can be observed in any community. 
The observance of order and regularity is not more necessary in society than in a 
printing office, and the strict observance of rules becomes more necessary when the 
members are somewhat numerous: therefore the journeymen and apprentices in 
Messrs. Neill’s, observing with regret the little regard paid to order in the execution 
of the work in the house, and the train of evil consequences attendant thereon, both 
to masters and servants, with a view to prevent said consequences in future, re- 
solved to erect themselves into a Chapel . . . and they also agreed to sign, support 
and the following rules and regulations’ (Gillespie, 1953, p. 16). 

In the above quotations it will be noticed that the word Chapel is used with two 
meanings—as the collective term for all the printers in the office, the occupational 
group, and as the name of the voluntary association formed by these men.‘ Printers 
still use the word Chapel with both meanings, but at the present day it is primarily 
used as the name of the association. 

The quotations show clearly that the common interest of the association lay in 
providing a means whereby the ‘observance of order and regularity’ among them- 
selves could be maintained and enforced. It must be stressed that at this time the 
Chapel was a common-interest association within a workshop; it was a completely 
self-contained unit and was not part of any wider association; its scope was re- 
stricted to matters arising within the workshop and the only employer with which 
it dealt was the employer of that particular workshop. 

The Industrial Revolution brought changes to the printing trade, not by 
mechanization, for this did not come until the middle of the nineteenth century, but 
in the growth in size of printing shops and in the changed relations between em- 
ployer and worker that this caused. As Townsend Warner (1925, p. 321) put it, ‘The 
factory owner found that he was little interested in his relations with his individual 
workmen, but very much interested in his relations with his workmen as a body. 
And the workmen found that, when they attempted to negotiate with their employer, 


"4. Tam using the term ‘association’ in the sense used by Maciver (1953), who defines it ‘as a 
group organized for the pursuit of an interest or group of interests in common’. 
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they were dealing with a man who was himself a member of a group and loyal 
to the policy of that group.’ 

By the beginning of the nineteenth century printers were coming to realize that 
they were a group with a common interest, that of workers—as opposed to em- 

in the printing trade. This was marked by the fact that they began to com- 
bine together to put pressure upon printing employers generally. For example, in 
1805 the compositors of London and Edinburgh—working quite independently of 
each other—succeeded in getting a general rise in the rates for compositors in these 
cities.5 In both cases this was the result of a campaign waged over some by 
the compositors against the master printers in London and Edinburgh. i 
Once the printers had recognized the existence of a common interest, the 
of associations to further this interest followed as a matter of course. 
The first step was the development of local societies, and in the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century societies of compositors were founded in London, Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, and Manchester, and societies of bookbinders were established in 
London. These societies were in most cases founded at the meetings of representa- 
tives from various Chapels and grew when other Chapels affiliated to them. The 
origins of all these societies is still not fully documented, but it is clear that though 
some, like the London societies of bookbinders, were founded by individuals who 
represented only themselves, and though all accepted individual affiliations, in the 
main the societies were founded by Chapels acting as such. 

The next stage was the fusion of the local societies into trade unions. In 1847 
the various London societies of compositors combined to form the London 
Society of Compositors; in 1849 some of the northern English societies formed the 
Typographical Association ; and in 1853 the Scottish societies founded the Scottish 

phical Association. When this happened the various local societies became 
branches of the trade union; for example, the Glasgow Branch of the S.T.A. is 
still known as the Glasgow Typographical Society. 

The development of trade unions caused changes in the position of the Chapel. 
From being an entirely independent body it became first the branch of a local 
society, and later the workshop unit of a trade union; as a result it acquired new 
functions. As an independent body the Chapel had been responsible for order and 
regulation within a workshop only to its members within that workshop. As the 
representative organ of an association external to the workshop—the trade union— 
it was now responsible to that association for seeing that its members within the 
workshop obeyed the association rules and carried out its decisions. 

This did not mean that the Chapel had changed its functions and had lost the 
old ones while acquiring the new. The original functions were not displaced, the 
new ones were simply added to them so that the Chapel now had two separate, if 
sometimes overlapping, sets of functions: 

(a) It remained a self-governing association whereby the members of the Chapel 
enforced the ‘observance of order and regularity’ among themselves. 

(b) It became in addition a unit of a wider association—the trade union—whose 
object was the furtherance of the interests of printing workers generally vis-a-vis 
their employers. As such, it was subordinate to the decisions made by the associa- 
tion as-a whole. 





5. See Gillespie (1953, p. 21) and Howe & Waite (1948). For information on the fo of the 
trade unions the reader should see these two works and also Howe & Child (1952) and 
usson (1954). 
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Thus the Chapel retained a reason for its existence quite independent of trade 
_ unionism, its original one as a self-governing association within the workshop. This 

is how the Chapel differs from most other forms of workshop organization whose 
sole reason for existence lies in their being part of the wider association of a trade 
union. . 


FUNCTIONS 


The fact that the Chapel serves the purposes of two different associations means that 
it has two sets of functions to perform. 


1. In the interests of printing-trade workers, the Chapel is the official unit of trade- 
union structure at workshop level. As such, it carries out the duties laid on it by the 
trade union in enforcing trade-union rules and agreements and carrying out trade- 
union functions within the workshop. 

2. The Chapel is, as it has been since its origin, the body through which the mem- 
bers reach and enforce collective decisions on all matters within the works which 
are of interest to them—the ‘observance of order and regularity’. 


1. THE CHAPEL AS AN OFFICIAL PART OF TRADE-UNION STRUCTURE 


The functions and constitution of the Chapel in this respect are fundamentally the 
same in all the six printing trade unions under consideration.® For convenience they 
will be studied under the following headings: 

A. Constitution of the Chapel. 

B. Duties of the Chapel. 

C. Relationship of the Chapel to the trade union. 


A. Constitution 


The constitution of the Chapel is much the same in all the trade unions under con- 
sideration, and the following general outline is applicable to all six of them. 

(i) The members of the trade union in each works must form a Chapel or 
Chapels, ee ee eee 
Chapel. Foremen retain bership of the trade union are normally granted 

from this rule. ae ia 

(ii) Chapels must meet at least once every quarter, and provision must be made 


for calling extraordinary meetings whenever the officials or members wish to bring 
any matter before the Chapel as a whole. 


(iii) Every Chapel must elect a Chairman, known as the Father of the Chapel— 








a ene 
the following rule-books 
“General rules for the government of the National Union of Printing, Bookbinding, and Paper 
Workers’, 1948. 
‘Rules of the Scottish Typographical Association’, 1953. 
‘Rules of the Amalgamated of Lithographic Printers and auxiliaries thereto’, 1948. 
ae ee eae cee and Stereotypers’. and 
“Rules Society er oa Designers, Engravers emma 1948. 
“Rules of the National Society of Operative Printers and Assistants’, 1 

The rule-books of the Glasgow branches of the S.T.A., the N.S.E.S., (ihn an 
also been referred to. 
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usually abbreviated to F.O.C.—and a Secretary known as the Clerk of the Chapel 
—the Clerk. These are the administrative officers of the Chapel and are responsible 
to the local Branch of their union for trade-union affairs within the wo: . In 
many cases the Clerk—and less frequently the F.O.C.—receive an honorarium 
_ from the Chapel fund. To cite an example, one Chapel known to the writer r 
£2 p.a. to the F.O.C. and £8 p.a. to the Clerk. 

The method of election is left to the Chapel but is subject to the approval of the 
local branch. The usual method is for the two officers to be elected at the Annual 
General Meeting of the Chapel and to hold office for one year, after which they 
may be, and often are, re-elected. But some Chapels insist that every member shall 
take a turn at one or both of these duties; a rota is made up and each member in 
turn takes office for a set period—usually six months or a year. This is quite com- 
mon for the office of F.O.C., but less common for that of Clerk, which is often held 
by one man semi-permanently. Methods of election vary from Chapel to Chapel, 
and even within a Chapel from time to time. A Chapel where the office of F.O.C. is 
elective may resort to a rota system when no one offers himself as a candidate for 
election. On the other hand, one that works on the rota system may adopt the 
elective system in order to allow an outstanding F.O.C. to remain in office. 

(iv) The members of the Chapel must draw up a set of rules to govern themselves 
and these must be submitted to the local Branch of the trade union for approval 
before they can become operative. These rules are usually few in number and cover 
the following points: 


(a) The method of electing Chapel officials and the definition of their duties. 

(b) The frequency of Chapel meetings and the methods of calling them. 

(c) The powers to establish a Chapel Fund and to levy contributions to it. 
Each Chapel is permitted by union rule to have its own Fund. The Chapel fixes 
the weekly sum each member should pay to the Fund and if the Branch approves 
this it becomes a Chapel rule. The Chapel normally has complete freedom to 
spend from this Fund as it wishes. 

(d) The powers to discipline Chapel members for breaches of rules. These 
consist of small fixed fines for minor offences like non-attendance at Chapel 
meetings, falling behind in contributions to the Chapel Fund, or leaving the 
Chapel meeting without permission. Some Chapels do not have such powers 
entered in their rules and presumably have not sought them. 


B. Duties 


The duties of the Chapel, so far as the union is concerned, are clearly laid down in 
the rule-books of all six unions. Two of them, the rule-book of the Glasgow Branch 
of the S.T.A. and the general rule-book of the N.U.P.B. & P.W., give definitions 
worth quoting here. The rules of the Glasgow Branch of the S.T.A. state: ‘It shall 
be the duty of each Chapel to take a careful supervision of the interests of the Trade 
(Auxiliary Section included) in the office with which it is connected. The Father 
shall immediately report in writing to the Society any breach of its regulations or 
encroachments upon its rights and privileges, or the conduct of any individual mem- 
ber who may act in such a manner as to give cause for complaint. In the event of 
alteration in working conditions or any dispute with employers the Chapel shall 
submit a written statement to Secretary-Treasurer or Board of Management. All 
members of Society including apprentices (except Foreman and Sub-Foreman) 
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must be members of the Chapels of the offices in which they are regularly em- 
ployed.’ 7 

The duties laid on Chapels by the trade unions can be divided into two cate- 
gories: Regulation and Communication. The rule-books of the six trade unions 
show agreement on the following points: 


Regulation. The Chapel through its officials is held responsible for seeing that all 
trade-union rules and agreements are carried out. It must see that: 


(i) All men entering any employment which comes under that union have 
union cards which are up to date; have the Branch Secretary’s permission to seek 
employment there; and join the Chapel. 

(ii) The agreements relating to apprenticeship are carried out and the quota 
of apprentices is not exceeded. 

(iii) The lines of demarcation between the union and the other unions are 
not infringed. 

(iv) The regulations concerning pay and conditions contained in trade-union 
agreements are kept by both the employer and the members of the Chapel. 

(v) All developments in the works that affect the trade union and its members 
in any way are kept under strict observation and any action necessary to defend 
their interests is taken. 


Communication. The Chapel, through its officials, acts as the link between the 
trade-union Branch and the individual members in the works. The Chapel 5 soma 
are responsible for: 


(i) Collecting the union contributions of the members of the Chapel and 
conveying these to the Branch 

(ii) Collecting all ballot forms from the Branch Secretary, distributing them 
to the Chapel members, and later returning the completed forms to the Branch 
Secretary. 

(iii) Conveying literature, e.g. trade-union journals and circulars, and official 
information of all kinds, from the Branch Secretary to the Chapel members. 

(iv) Keeping the Branch Secretary informed of the numbers in the Chapel, 
telling him of all new starts and vacancies, and letting him know when boys begin 
their apprenticeship. 

(v) Submitting to the Branch Secretary a return of all overtime worked by 
members of the Chapel. 

(vi) Keeping the Branch Secretary informed of any new machinery brought 
into the works, of any new methods of working introduced, and of all develop- 
ments in the works that have a bearing on the trade-union agreements. 


C. Relationship to the Trade Union 


As will be seen from its constitution, the Chapel is a subordinate section of the 
trade union. This becomes very obvious if we examine its official relationship to the 
trade union. 





7. Rules of the Glasgow pe hg sd aes ee ee: 
The ‘Rules and Agreements’, the Glasgow Branch of the National 
a seneteaccnedaiiathaaeaeeceiam bake tt eteet “ 
erences are that they use the word ‘profession’ instead 
Section included)’—this union has no Auxiliary Section. 
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(i) The duties of the Chapel and its officials are strictly defined by the trade 
union. Both Chapel and officials are responsible to the union for their actions and 
can be punished for failing in or exceeding their official duties. For example, the 
Chapel is not empowered to go on strike without the permission of the trade 
union and on two occasions in 1952 when Glasgow Chapels of the S.T.A.—those 
of the Scottish Co-operative Society’s Printing Works and the Newspaper Chapel 
at Kemsley House—went on strike they were censured by the Executive Council 
of the S.T.A. In the case of the Kemsley House strike: ‘Council agreed to inform 
the Glasgow Board of Management that the action of the Chapel members is 
deplored, that the Council insists on the sanctity of Agreements, and asks that 
the members concerned be summoned before the Glasgow Board of Manage- 
ment and warned as to their future conduct’ (Scottish Typographical Journal, 
January, 1952). 

As a follow-up to this in the next month’s issue of the union journal we find: 
‘A report from the Glasgow Board of Management was also read stating that the 
members had been summoned before the Board, and that the members had for- 
warded a letter of apology to the management with guarantees as to their future 
conduct.’ 

That Chapel officials are in fact union officials is emphasized by union rules 
which aim at protecting them against victimization incurred while carrying out 
their duties. These rules state that if any Chapel official be dismissed the Branch 
Secretary must be informed and the case investigated before notice of dismissal 
expires. 

ri) The rules made by the Chapel have no authority until they are approved 
by the local trade-union branch. When this has been done, they become in effect 
union rules enforceable by union sanctions. The same applies to the chapel funds. 
The Chapel cannot levy contributions for these funds without the permission of 
the Branch, though it may spend the fund as it wishes. 

(iii) The local Branch of the union acts as a court of appeal in Chapel matters 
and members can appeal to the Branch against Chapel decisions. The member 
cannot appeal direct but must put his appeal through the proper channels—the 
Chapel officials—nevertheless he can appeal and can get Chapel decisions 
reversed. 

(iv) As stated above, the sanctions that uphold Chapel rules are union 
sanctions and the use that the Chapel can make of these is very limited. The 
Chapel may be empowered to impose small fines for petty offences, but in all 
serious matters it is dependent on-sanctions imposed by the union branch. For 
example, in one case known to the writer certain men refused to join their Shop 
Chapel. The Chapel found it could do nothing to force them and had to take the 

‘ matter to the local Branch of its union which levied a fine on the men—made pay- 
able to the Chapel—and ordered the men to join the Chapel on pain of expulsion. 


To sum up the position of the Chapel as an official part of the trade-union 
structure, it is clear that the Chapel is but a minor and subordinate part of the trade 
union. Its duties are narrowly defined by the trade union and consist of enforcing 
union rules and looking after union interests within the workshop with which it is 
connected. The Chapel has no power or authority save that derived from the union 
and this it can use only in the execution of its union duties. 
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2. THE CHAPEL AS A SELF-GOVERNING ASSOCIATION WITHIN THE 
WORKSHOP 


The functions and rules of the Chapel when acting in this capacity are for the most 
part unwritten and exist as customs embodied in oral tradition. One may compare 
them to Common Law as opposed to Statute Law. These customs are indeed com- 
mon in the sense that they are not merely local but apply to Chapels generally. 
Although these customs are not set out in trade union, Branch, or even Chapel rule- 
books, they are known to and accepted by the officers of the printing trade unions 
—who have been Chapel members themselves—and in this sense can be said to have 
official trade-union recognition. 

The written accounts of Chapel rules and functions described in the previous 
section apply only to the Chapel as a part of the trade union, the exceptions being 
the rules about the organization of the Chapel. The Chapel is a single organism 
with two different roles and the rules applying to the organism itself are the same in 
both roles. Thus the trade-union rules about Chapel meetings, the officials and their 
election, and the raising of chapel funds apply to the Chapel in its role as a self- 
governing workshop association. 

In addition, the Chapel rule-books may contain what has at one time been 
merely an unwritten custom that the members wish to emphasize by putting it into 
print. The case of the Chapel that suffered from bad attendance at meetings and 
entered a rule—with union approval—that members would be fined for non- 
attendance has been referred to before. Another Chapel, whose members are mainly 
on piecework, has a written rule that ‘Any alteration of existing piece-work prices, 
or introduction of new piece-work prices, to be mutually agreed upon by the in- 
dividual member concerned, the Shop Chapel, and the Management.’ Rules of this 
kind in the Chapel rule-book are few in number. They stand on the borderline 
between the two roles of the Chapel and one can never be certain whether they are 
trade-union rules for a trade-union purpose, or customs of the workshop associa- 
tion which the Chapel has tried to strengthen by obtaining trade-union sanction for 
them. There is an obvious overlapping between the two roles of the Chapel here and 
exact definition is not possible. 

There is another way in which Chapel customs may appear in writing and that 
is when circumstances require the making of a new rule. In such cases a motion 
embodying the new rule will be passed at a Chapel meeting and duly recorded in the 
minute book. From then on it will be applied as a rule and will become an accepted 
Chapel custom. In fact it may soon be forgotten that it was ever minuted but will be 
treated as simply another of the oral traditions of that Chapel. Such rules apply only 
ee ee affect the general pattern 
of custom. 

Apart from these two cases, rules applying to the Chapel as an organism and 
new rules, Chapel rules exist only as oral traditions, customs regarded as binding 
upon the members of the Chapel. Naturally, there are variations in custom from one 
Chapel to another, but these are of a minor nature and there is general agreement 
throughout the industry on the customary functions and rules of Chapels in their role 
as workshop associations. In consequence the Chapel is basically the same institution 

the industry and those printers who move from one works to another 
have little difficulty in adapting themselves to the customs of cach new Shop Chapel. 

The functions of the Chapel as a self-governing association within the 
wili be divided for convenience of study into two main categories—its external and 
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its internal relations. The external relations are those with the employer, with the 
trade union to which the Chapel belongs, and with the other Chapels in the same 
works. The internal relations are those between individuals or groups within the 
Chapel. 

The External Relations of the Chapel 


In describing the external relations of the Chapel it is often difficult to differentiate 
between the functions which belong to the Chapel as a part of the trade union and 
those which belong to it as a workshop association. Nevertheless, the two are quite 
distinct. The Chapel functions as a part of the trade union where the interests of 
printers generally are concerned and as a workshop organization where the interests 
concerned are those of the printers in a particular workshop only. Thus when the 
Chapel is enforcing the payment of official trade-union wage rates it is exercising 
one of its functions as part of the trade union; when it is enforcing the payment of 
rates over and above the trade-union rate, which may be customary in that par- 
ticular works, it is exercising one of its functions as a workshop association. In the 
account of the external relations of the Chapel given below, the functions described 
are those belonging tothe Chapel in its role as a workshop association. 

Relations with the Employer 


Relations between employer and Chapel arise mainly over matters concerning pay 
and conditions of work. As indicated, all such matters not already covered by 
union rules and agreements are part of the Chapel’s functions. All negotiations on 
such matters must go through the Chapel and individual members are not allowed 
to deal with the employer direct. The main items which give rise to negotiation 
are four in number: house rates; piece-rates; incentive schemes; and working 
conditions. 

House Rates 


These are the extra payments, over and above the trade-union rates, that are given 
by particular firms. Fhey may be given for doing exceptionally good or difficult 
work—hence the term often used for them: ‘merit money’—or, with the present 
shortage of skilled labour in the industry, to attract men from other firms. By 
custom, Chapel officials should be present at all negotiations between individual 
members and representatives of management over house rates, and the permission 
of the Chapel is required before such rates can be accepted. The reason the printers 
give for this custom is that only in this way can the Chapel ensure that all its mem- 
bers get a fair deal and that no individual or individuals are paid in excess 
of what the printers think to be a fait differential. The printers argue that if this 
occurred there would be jealousy, which would weaken the Chapel in its dealings 
with the employer—in fact that the employer could, by paying excessively high 
rates, ‘buy’ the support of some members. 

Piece-Rates 


It is accepted that, if any individual member or section of the Chapel negotiates a 
piece-rate with the management, the Chapel officials must be present at the negotia- 
tions and approve any rate decided on. In one Chapel where piece-rates are very 
common, this actually appears in the written Chapel rules. ‘Piece Workers—Any 
alteration of existing piece-work prices, or introduction of new piece-work prices, to 
ee eee 
and the Management’. 
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In other Chapels there are no written rules on the subject but the principle is 
generally accepted, though sometimes individuals try to avoid it when it is to their 
personal advantage. For example, in one Chapel known to the writer certain piece 
workers have negotiated a very favourable rate unknown to the rest of the Chapel. 
These men admitted privately that they are at fault and in fairness to the other mem- 
bers they should have negotiated it through the Chapel. They gave as their reason 
for not doing so that it would have led to demands for higher rates by the rest of the 
Chapel, which might well have caused the employer to change his mind about 
increasing their own piece-rate. 

It will be noted that with both house rates and piece-rates the object of the 
Chapel is to prevent the growth of unfair pay differentials between the members. 
By an ‘unfair differential’ is meant one which the members believe to be greater 
than is justified by the circumstances. 


Incentive Schemes 


The trade union has the right to decide whether its members may or may not work 
an incentive scheme, but the Chapel has the final right to reject a scheme even 
though it has the approval of the trade union. Thus, if a firm wishes to institute an 
incentive scheme of a type approved by the trade union, it must approach the 
Chapel or Chapels concerned and put the matter to them. These discuss the pro- 
posed scheme and hold a vote on the question of whether or not to try it. Where 
there is no objection to the scheme in general but only to particular parts of it, the 
Chapel negotiates with the employer and tries to get the scheme amended to meet 
their objections. When a scheme is under trial the Chapel meets frequently in order 
to discuss points which arise and put them to the employer. 

In all the cases known to the writer one of the most important points raised by 
the Chapel when discussing incentive schemes is how they will affect the older and 
slower workers, and the schemes were accepted only after modifications designed 
to protect the slower workers. In one case the Chapel rejected an individual in- 
centive scheme on the grounds that it would have led to discrimination against the 
slower workers but said they were willing to accept a group scheme, which would 
have made such discrimination impossible. 


Working Conditions 


These are matters concerning conditions within a particular works, and outside the 
scope of the trade-union agreements. As these vary according to the situation with- 
in each works, it is i ws Pernt d down any standards. It is only possible to 
quote examples of the of contingency so covered. 

One case occurred in a works when there was a temporary shortage of work for 
one department. The management decided that, since there was not enough work 
for all, some men would have to be laid off temporarily. The Chapel concerned were 
informed of this and held a meeting to discuss the matter. At the meeting the mem- 
bers decided that it was unfair that some men should get a full week’s work and 
some none at all and they proposed instead that the available work should be 
spread evenly among all the members. The management agreed to this, and it was 
decided that each man should get three days’ work per week until more work was 
available. 


Relations with the Trade Union to which the Chapel belongs 
In its actual relations with the trade union the Chapel presents a very different 
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picture from the subordinate role indicated in trade-union rules. When acting on 
non-union matters as a workshop association, the Chapel is independent of the 
union, and that independence is strongly defended. Even when acting in trade- 
union matters as a part of the trade union, it is the supreme authority on union 
matters within the workshop and expects to be treated as such. It is generally under- 

it is not specifically stated in union or Chapel rules—that any deal- 
ings an individual may have with his trade union on works matters must go through 
the Chapel officials. In purely individual matters not connected with the works— 
union benefits, sickness allowances, and so on—he may deal with the local Branch 
of the union direct. But in anything which concerns the work and workplace the 
individual member must deal through the Chapel officials; and it is accepted that 
Branch officials should not give a hearing to individuals who approach them direct 
on these matters. 

This Chapel privilege is an accepted part of the printers’ tradition and is strongly 
defended against any encroachments by trade-union officials or others. To give an 
example, one Chapel has a rule that ‘Each member shall be duty bound to keep 
Chapel business from all non-members. Any person violating this rule shall be 
dealt with as the Chapel thinks fit.’ 

Thus the Chapel, as a part of the trade union, is subject to union rules and to the 
higher authority of the Branch officials and committee, but, as a workshop associa- 
tion, it can act as a pressure group within the Branch and, if its members feel 
strongly enough on any issue to go and vote as a block at Branch Meetings, they 
can exert considerable pressure. If the Branch Meeting is badly attended or if they 
can get the support of members from other Chapels, they can even reverse decisions 
of the officials and Committee. 

Just as the individual Chapel members are not expected to go to Branch officials 
on works matters without Chapel permission, so trade-union officials entering a 
works on business are expected to ask the permission of the F.O.C. Instances are 
known of trade-union officials being reprimanded by F.O.C.s for not doing so. 
Relations with other Chapels in the same Works 
All such relations on official business are carried out through the medium of the 
Chapel officials. There are two main reasons why Chapels wish to contact each 
other: one is for combined action; the other when disputes, usually demarcation 
disputes, arise between them. 

For the purposes of combined action there exist in some printing works what 
are known as ‘Combined’ or ‘Federation’ Chapels—the term Federation being 
taken from the Printing and Kindred Trades F ion, to which all the printing 
trade unions belong. This Federated Chapel is in fact A committee on sit the 

i the officials—of all the Chapels in the works, and before 
any may up matters of common interest. It must be emphasized 


that indi printers are not represented on the Federation Chapel except 


ad 


their trade-union Chapel and they can bring matters before the Federation 
Chapel only through its agency. The Federation Chapel has no power over its mem- 
bers, it is in fact only a consultative committee, and no trade-union Chapel can be 
committed to any line of action by a decision of the Federation Chapel. In all cases 
known to the writer the Federation Chapels are weak bodies, weak because each of 
its constituent trade-union Chapels jealously guards its own independence and 
autonomy. In works where there is no Federation Chapel, meetings between the 
officials of various Chapels are arranged by them as required. 
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When disputes arise between membets of Chapels in different unions, the per- 
sons concerned are expected to deal with each other through their Chapel officials. 
If two Chapels belonging to the same union have a dispute, the procedure is still the 
same. Demarcation disputes between Case and Machine Chapels of the S.T.A. are 
not uncommon—usually over the question of the pulling of proofs—and these are 
settled in the same way through the officials of the two Chapels concerned. 


The Internal Relations of the Chapel 


The Chapel controls the relations between individuals or sections of its membership 
and adjudicates in any dis that may arise between them. There are certain 
standard situations that arise tly and in which the Chapel must adjudicate. 
These are: (a) nightshift ; (b) overtime; (c) voluntary contributions. In addition the 
Chapel adjudicates in: (d) various disputes which do not fall into any standard 
category; and (e) organizes certain social and benevolent activities for its members. 


(a) Nightshift. When nightshift is worked then the time at which work on the shift 
begins and ends is not often very important, so long as all the men on the shift 
begin and end together. Hence, in many cases, the employer leaves the men con- 
cerned to fix the time of the shift themselves. In such cases the Chapel is the final 
authority in deciding the particular hours to be worked. If the men on a shift agree, 
the Chapel will normally confirm their decision, but, if they disagree, the — is 
left to adjudicate between them. 


(b) Overtime. Overtime can be a source of much ill-feeling among workers, for if 
some get more overtime work than others it can make a considerable ee 
to their respective weekly earnings. The position is very difficult in man oo 

ae for some men may be on a job that necessitates a good deal o 

working, while others are on jobs where none is needed. Séoet Chapsia try eanenre 
that overtime is shared out as fairly as possible. One Chapel has tried various 
devices to do this. At one time it had a rule that if any member of a section on a 
particular job was asked to work overtime then the rest of the section must be asked 
as well. When this did not work too well they tried another method. A rule was 
passed stating that the members of the Chapel should be limited to nine hours’ over- 
time working per month, and that no member shall be allowed to exceed this quota 
until every member has been given the opportunity of working nine hours’ over- 
time. Exceptions are made to this rule when it is clear that to enforce it rigidly will 
raise insuperable difficulties for the management. 


(c) Voluntary contributions. In most works voluntary collections are made for 
various objects, sometimes for a worker who is retiring or getting married, some- 
times for a local charity, sometimes for the strike fund of a union engaged in a 
dispute. There is a standard procedure for doing this. A ‘sheet’ is sent round and 
people put their names on the sheet with the amount they wish to contribute. In 
many Chapels this is subject to certain restrictions. Sometimes a ‘sheet’ cannot be 
circulated unless it has been approved by the F.O.C. In other cases a meeting may 
be held and the Chapel may decide to make a joint contribution from Chapel Funds, 


or it may refuse to make any contribution. In some cases the Chapel may decide the 
amount each man may give to the sheet. 


(d) Non-standard cases involving relations between members of the Chapel. During 
the course of the work many varied situations arise that involve relations between 
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members of the Chapel but cannot be standardized. The only way in which these 
can be indicated is to give examples of what happens in individual cases and how 
the Chapel judges and arbitrates disputes between its individual members. 

In one case a firm had no work for a tradesman, a member of the N.U.P.B. & 
P.W. As there is a shortage of tradesmen of all kinds in the industry, the firm did 
not wish to dismiss the man in case they could not get a replacement when work 
became available. Therefore they decided to dismiss a non-tradesman member of 
the same trade union and put the tradesman in his job—at tradesman’s rate of pay 
—until work at his trade became available for him. This was brought to the atten- 
tion of the Chapel officials, and at a meeting it was decided that this procedure was 
unfair to the non-tradesman, who had a right to be protected in his job. The 
Chapel raised the matter with the employer and it was agreed to find other work 
within the works for the tradesman, the non-tradesman being left as he was. The 
Chapel officials stated that they had refused to permit the first arrangement because 
they felt that all members of the Chapel should be entitled to equal treatment 
regardless of their trade or lack of it. It is worth noting that in this Chapel the 
tradesmen were in a distinct majority over the non-tradesmen. 

The case of the department put on short-time working, which I quoted above as 
an example of Chapel relations with the employer, is also an example of regulating 
the relations of men within the Chapel. It will be remembered that in this case the 
Chapel believed that the work available should be shared equally among the mem- 
bers of the Chapel without discrimination. 

Another case that is worth quoting occurred in a works when a foreman pro- 
moted his brother into what was regarded as a particularly good job, though he had 
less seniority than many other workers. The Chapel complained to the manage- 
ment and pressed the case of the man who had most seniority, and eventually the 
management agreed to give the senior man the job. The Chapel officials concerned 
told me that in fairness to all they had to insist that the best jobs go on seniority so 
that the pene and unity of the Chapel were not disturbed by the favouritism of the 


It will ll been noticed that in describing how the Chapel adjudicates in these 
matters the terms ‘fair’ and ‘unfair’ have been used time and again. The aim of the 
Chapel, it appears, is to see that every member has a ‘fair share’ or gets a ‘fair deal’. 


(¢) Social activities. In its pre-union days the Chapel had a very strong social side, 

as we know from the existing records of Chapel activities at that time, and it 

organized many social and benevolent activities. These fell away somewhat with 

industrialization and the development of trade unionism, but even today the Chapel 
«has its social and benevolent functions. 

On the benevolent side all Chapels have some system of grants to members who 
are sick. These are no haphazard matters of passing round the hat but are organized 
systems of grants from Chapel funds with a scale of payments over a set period. 

The Chapel may also organize many social activities, such as bus trips, co. 
visits, golf matches, and other social outings. Inter-works golf or bowls tourna 
ments too may be organized at Chapel level. in some of the larger Chapels such 
social activities have died out almost entirely, but in many of the smaller ones they 
still survive. It is interesting that even the organization of social activities shuuld be 
accepted as a function of the Chapel and should be organized on a Chapel basis. 
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PRINCIPLES OF ASSOCIATION 


Having described the way in which the Chapel operates, we must now examine the 
principles on which it operates. In talking to printers, I have never found any who 
rationalized their customs and deduced principles of action from them; they operate 
on custom and precedent rather than on abstract principles. Nevertheless, it is clear 
that such principles exist and are understood by the printers, even though they do 
not think of them as such and cannot give them articulate verbal expression. The 
proof of this lies in the fact that cases constantly arise—as in the examples given 
above—where there are novel circumstances in which custom and precedent can 
give no guidance. The fact that these circumstances are dealt with easily and con- 
sistently shows that guiding principles are recognized, however vaguely, by the 
printers concerned. These principles are two in number; they are: 


(i) That the right to make final decisions on all matters concerning the work 
lies with the Chapel and the Chapel alone. As Moxon put it, the judge in every 
case is ‘plurality of Votes in the Chapel. It being asserted as a Maxim that the 
Chappel cannot Err.’ 

(ii) That, with certain limitations, eas between all members of the Chapel 
must be maintained. 


Hf dic iaiecal abcoseieanh aieceniassiionl thutth bascenens than acum cone cow 
or both of these principles can be detected behind the printer’s behaviour. 

The principle that the Chapel has the sole right to make decisions on all matters 
concerning the work comes out clearly in most of the examples. It is seen in the 
Chapel’s right to make decisions for its individual members on house rates, piece- 
rates, incentive schemes, hours of work, nightshift, and overtime; in its power to 
regulate relations between Chapel members and their employer, their trade union, 
and the members of other trade unions; in its right to judge all questions brought 
to it by members of the Chapel; and in its regulation of even voluntary contributions. 

Every Chapel may not normally exercise all these powers but all Chapels 
possess and exercise most of them. 

It can be seen that these powers require from the individual member a complete 
subordination of his rights of individual decision and action in work matters to the 
collective will of the Chapel. Joining any association involves subordination of 
individuality, but rarely so completely as this. 

The other principle, that of equality between members of the Chapel, is, as 
already said, subject to certain limitations so far as pay is concerned. The printers 
do not insist on absolute equality of wages between all members of the Chapel. For 
example, in letterpress or lithographic machine Chapels certain machines often 
carry an extra rate because of the extra responsibility entailed, and any men who 
operate these machines are paid this extra. In Case Chapels all the men are com- 
positors, but some may work as readers, some as monotype operators, some as 
linotype operators. Each of these jobs carries an extra rate above that for hand 
compositors, which is their basic trade. In some N.U.P.B. & P.W. Chapels there 
are skilled, semi-skilled, and unskilled workers, each grade having a different rate 
from the others. In any kind of Chapel we may find men who are paid extra for long 
service or exceptional work. 

Thus there are certain economic irregularities. But these are occupational and in 
no way personal differentiations. For example, the extra rate for a machine is paid 
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to any man who operates that machine, the extra rate for readers or linotype 
operators is paid to any man who does these jobs, even the extra payments for long 
service or good work are applicable to every man who has these qualifications. 
These differences, once accepted by the men, are strictly maintained and alterations, 
either up or down, are not permitted. 

The printers accept differential rates for these jobs where they believe circum- 
stances justify them. They strongly resist any attempts to create new inequalities 
unless these also can be justified, and they do not permit either employers or in- 
dividual printers to make differences, other than those accepted, or to change the 

differences in any way. 

In this way the printers maintain equality between all members of the Chapel, 
though the system is flexible enough to permit what they believe to be justifiable 
economic differentials. Apart from pay rates, the principle of equal treatment forall 
members of the Chapel is strictly maintained. 

The principle of equality is to be seen in the equal sharing of nightshift and over- 
time, and of wha work is available when short-time working is necessary. It is to 
be seen in the supervision exercised by the Chapel over piece-rates and house rates, 
_ and in the fear that any individual or section of the Chapel should upset the existing 
balance by increasing the differential without justification and without the consent 
of the rest of the Chapel. 

It is also to be seen in the decisions made by the Chapel on many of the cases 
brought before it: in the decision that a non-tradesman member of the Chapel has 
a right to be protected in his job against a tradesman member; in the objection 
made to one man being paid more than others without due reason; and in the 
objection to the promotion of a man by favouritism instead of seniority. It also 
comes out very clearly in the fixing of voluntary contributions by the Chapel in- 
stead of leaving the amount to the individual. 

That the printers do guide their behaviour by these two principles is clear, but 
the question arises why. What purpose do these principles serve ? The answer is that 
they promote unity among the members of the Chapel. By giving up the right to 
make individual decisions or take individual action on matters concerning the work, 
and by insisting that all such decisions and actions require the collective sanction 
of the Chapel, the printers go a long way towards preserving unity. 

do occur within Chapels—but so long as all accept the arbitration by 
‘plurality of Votes in the Chappel’ the danger of any dispute leading to disruption 
is small. The second principle, that of equality, acts in the same way. Nothing 
causes more dissension in a group than inequality, one getting more than another 
without due reason. By insisting that all members have equal rights and that extra 
payments be given only for approved reasons, jealousy within the Chapel is largely 
prevented and a source of dissension removed. 

It would seem, then, that the printers set a high value on unity and that their 
adherence to these two principles arises from this fact. This was confirmed by the 
stress the printers laid on preserving unity at all times, and is a constant theme 
among the men, whose first concern on hearing of new developments was often to 
wonder what the effect on unity would be. 

Some degree of unity is essential to all associations, for without it they would be 
only aggregations of individuals. In order to have unity the individualism of mem- 
bers must be subordinated to the authority of the association as a whole, and to the 
rules through which the authority is exercised. 
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In the case of a voluntary association, the members must freely subordinate 
themselves to its authority and give up their right to individual action in those 
matters which lie within the scope of the association. As a condition of subordina- 
tion, the members demand equality of rights and treatment from that authority. 
This may not apply in all societies, but in our own, where equality before the law is 
axiomatic, individuals joining an association do normally require that equality — 
before the authority and rules of the association should apply. Nothing creates 
dissension within a voluntary association more quickly than a suspicion that its 
rules are applied inequitably. 

Thus the two principles go together. The subordination of the individual to the 
authority of the association is vital for its unity of action; equality before the 
authority is an essential condition for accepting subordination. In this way both 
principles are essential to the unity of a voluntary association. 

The degree of unity found in different associations varies considerably according 
to the strength with which the members uphold these principles. Printers are by no 
means unique in having such principles, but they are unusual in keeping them so 
strictly and in the degree of unity they attain by so doing. 

Thus we see that the Chapel is an ordinary form of trade-union workshop 
organization carrying out the same functions of regulation and communication as 
other such workshop organizations. But at the same time it retains its functions as 
a self-governing association within the workshop, and it is from this combination 
of factors that the Chapel derives its unique strength and character. 
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THE PROBLEM 


A TEACHER sometimes faces a situation in which there is an issue that is a matter 
of opinion. In its simplest form, the issue may involve two alternatives, say A and 
B. Suppose the teacher prefers A and nearly all the students prefer B. Ideally, the 
ensuing social interaction tends to reduce the difference of opinion by seeking ‘the 
best’ solution. But teacher-pupil relationships are essentially superior-subordinate, 
and the teacher has ultimate authority. Not only does the teacher’s opinion carry 
more weight than students’ opinions, but students expect the teacher to be ‘right’. 
In such a situation, changing opinion from B to A is an act of compliance requiring 
the students to give up their preferences. Holding fast to opinion B is to resist 
complying to the teacher’s influence. 

Given the difference of opinion, a teacher usually exerts logical persuasion, 
explains the problem as he sees it, outlines certain facts or reasons that support his 
own point of view, and frequently asks questions designed to stimulate student 
discussion. Modern practices notwithstanding, a teacher usually will talk much 
more than all the students combined and will control the communication pattern 
by responding to each student’s statement. Soon all student comments are directed 
to the teacher, and even though the teacher is pleasant, respects the students, and 
appears to be fair, the basic superior-subordinate relationship is maintained. These 
are precisely the conditions that were created in our laboratory study. 

Our theoretical analysis of the foregoing situation makes use of two inde- 
pendent variables that affect compliance. The first independent variable is the 
“pattern of influence’ used by the teacher. Clearly how the teacher (7) uses his 
influence wif affect student (S)? compliance. The second independent variable is 
group or the tendency of a S to comply because he thinks others are 
complying or not to comply if he thinks others are resisting the 7’s influence. 

The pattern of teacher influence is limited, first of all, to logical, friendly argu 
ment without threat of punishment or promise of special reward other than T 

are used. In one-half of the 

only to individuals while the 

wan afte gute tended Io te amen ei oe design, 
the T called on only those Ss who happened to be seated in the odd-numbered 
seats, always referred to Ss by name, addressed his remarks to individuals, and 
spoke to the group as infrequently as possible. As one would expect, this behavior 


1, The in this was of the research of the for 
a eee paper part program Laboratory 
2. The letter T will refer to the teacher; the letters S or Ss will refer to the singular of 
ntatil sad tea totes 0th trae na bass epelenetie oho & ts domme eens te 
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caused Ss to raise their hands to be called on by the 7 and in this way he was able 
to restrict communication with ease. In the other one-half of the experimental 
groups, the 7 directed his arguments to the total group. He spoke only to the group, 
told the group that anyone should speak right out without raising his hand or 
waiting to be called on, reacted to ideas expressed as if they belonged to the group, 
and did not single out individuals by the use of names. 

The variable of group contagion was manipulated} by the use of special equip- 
ment in the laboratory room. All experimental groups were taught to use individual 
levers hidden from view to indicate their preference for either alternative A or 
alternative B. A light panel, hidden from the 7’s view but in full view of all Ss 
purported to show the total lever movements for both alternatives. Each S could 
determine the total group opinion by noting the proportion of red and green 
lights. In one-half of the experimental groups the light panel, which was actually 
controlled by the E, who sat in an observation room, consistently showed throughout 
the discussion an almost unanimous preference for alternative B, the original pre- 
ference of the Ss. In this condition Ss perceived others as not complying to the 
persuasion of the 7. In the second experimental condition the light panel gradually 
changed, during the discussion, fom a aerly unanimous preference for B to a 
nearly unanimous preference for A. In this ition Ss gained the perception that 


the group was shifting its opinion from B to A. In this manner group perceptions 
essential to contagion were controlled. 


HYPOTHESES AND EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN 


The first three hypotheses are concerned with differences in compliance that one 

might expect when the individual or the group approach is used by the 7. 

Hypothesis 1.0: The individual approach will result in greater compliance than the 
group a : 

Sub-Hypothesis 1.1: Group cohesiveness will be lower with the individual approach, 


compared with the group approach. 
Sub-Hypothesis 1.2: on the teacher will be higher during the individual 
approach, com with the group approach. 


The rationale behind these hypotheses is that the direct influence attempts of 
the individual approach are divisive. Each contact emphasizes the 7°s concern with 
the individual’s opinions and disregards relationships between individuals. This 
laboratory procedure simulates the common classroom practice of dealing with the 
Ss ‘one at a time’. In a situation in which the 7 is trying to persuade Ss, it is the 

ivi theory. One would predict, in these circumstances, that a - 
measure of cohesiveness, or the strength of each individual’s desire to remain in the 
group, will be lower in the individual approach. 

on the divisive aspects of the individual approach is the expecta- 
tion that dominative teacher influence creates dependency. Dependency differs from 
compliance in the following way. A direct act of persuasion, if successful, leads to 





3. involves ethics. The authors feel that these 
ee ee on 
(b) no one leaves the experiment proper with any misconceptions that might adversely his 
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compliance if the S shifts his opinion, i.e. ees nen ane eee 
to an order or to general pressure. An act of dependency is a voluntary act such that 
a S seeks approval or direction from the authority figure. In one sense, it is a 
voluntary ons of additional areas in which acts of compliance can be carried 
out. 

Lower group cohesiveness and higher dependency on the teacher will weaken 
the ability of the group to resist teacher influence, thus, compliance should be higher. 
The group approach does not restrict or limit the group resources to the same extent. 
Given hypotheses 1.1 and 1.2, the main hypothesis 1.0 naturally follows. : 

The second major hypothesis is concerned with the differences in compliance 
that one might expect when group contagion is manipulated. 


Hypothesis 2.0: Compliance increases when students perceive that others are 
changing their opinion in response to the teacher’s persuasion. 


This hypothesis is based on well-established principles of conformity to group 
pressures. In this experiment, however, the forces of group contagion sometimes 
support and sometimes oppose the persuasive efforts of the 7. Control of contagion 
forces by manipulating the light.panel combined with the two methods of 7 in- 
fluence provide four treatments in our experimental design. These four treatments 
are: 


Treatment Teacher Approach Croiate Perception 
G-O Grou iti 
I-O Individual 
G-C Group 
I-C Individual 


If hypotheses 1.0 and 2.0 are to be supported by the data, compliance should be 
greatest in the I-C treatment and smallest in the G-O treatment. The rank-order of 
treatment I-O and G-C, according to compliance, will depend on the relative magni- 
tude of the force toward compliance created by the contrasting a hes of the 
teacher versus the relative magnitude of the contagion manipulation. If the forces 
associated with contagion are greater, the rank-order as listed above should occur. - 


THE PROCEDURE 


1. Each experimental group of exactly ten members was brought by bus from a 
local high school to the University la iotaieg ponind, hes an saeoabeaaned 
by the E. The Ss were told they had been chosen by chance to form a school team 
for a city-wide high-school competition that would operate like a ‘Quiz Kid Show’. 
Five members of the team w or ow Sopot 
‘helpers’. The participators would do the during the quiz . Thechelpers 
would also be present in the studio, seated t behind the , and 
could coach or help the participators in case the latter did not know the answer. 
The Ss were told that the main reason for designating participants and was 
that, if the twenty boys and girls from both teams were all permitted to talk, there 
would be too much confusion. The whole introduction, the rules for the contest, 
and general build-up were carefully planned to convince even the most skeptical 
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S that the competition was real and serious. It was explained that each team could 
choose to compete on either radio or television. Several statements were made about 
TV shows being lots of fun and that most Ss would prefer TV. At the time, TV was 
quite new in Minnesota and very attractive to Ss. 

2. Ballots, inconspicuously coded, were used to collect the prediscussion pre- 
ferences for TV or for radio. The private ballots were collected and the Ss informed 
that the results would be revealed to them in a few minutes. 

3. The levers and the light panel were then explained and the Ss practised using 
them. The demonstration was designed to convince the Ss that their lever move- 
ments controlled the proportion of red (TV) and green (radio) lights. Through 
discussion with the E, the Ss were persuaded that the levers could be used by them 
in a discussion that was about to follow to indicate their preferences continuously 
and automatically. The equipment would permit them to know just how the entire 
group felt about ths two alternatives as the discussion progressed, and this would 
result in a more adequate group decision because everyone’s opinion could be 
expressed at all times. 

4. The Ss were then told that each team in the contest was guided by a teacher- 
trainer, and that the teacher-trainer (7) assigned to their team would now meet with 
them to lead their group’s discussion. During the discussion they would reach a 
final decision about radio or TV. The Ss were again reminded of the light panel, 
“You can use the light paneljto see if your own opinion is the same or different than 
the rest of the group.’ The ts of the earlier secret ballot were then announced. 
Regardless of how the group actually voted, the results for each group were: 
‘According to your vote, most of the members of this group prefer TV. Therefore, 
when the light panel is turned on most of the lights will be red.’ At the beginning 
of each group discussion 12 red lights and 2 green lights a ‘ 

5. The T was then introduced to the group by the E. The 7 began the discussion 
by asking what they thought about TV versus radio as media for their group. 

on the treatment, either an individual or a group approach was used 
by the 7 throughout the discussion ; the light panel either remained red or gradually 
shifted to green except for continuous minor fluctuations that coincided with real 
psc asl Each discussion lasted between 12 and 14 minutes. During each 
discussion the T brought out four reasons for preferring radio: (1) radio has greater 
coverage in our state and would reach a larger audience ; (2) more Ss could partici- 
pate because radio time costs less and there would be more contests ; (3) radio shows 
will take fewer rehearsals and impose on their free time less; and (4) a participant 
will get nervous on TV with thousands watching every move; on radio their team 
could give a better performance. 

6. After the discussion a paper-and-pencil ‘opinionaire’ was filled out by the 
Ss. This paper-and-pencil instrument permitted Ss to (a) indicate their preference 
for radio vs. TV; (b) indicate their awareness of the movement of the light panel; 
(c) give an indication of their interest in further participation; (d) react to three items 
to test their cohesiveness ; (e) give an indication of their dependency on the teacher; 
and (f) indicate those members of their group that they thought would do the best 
job on the program (sociometric). As soon as the students had filled out the post- 
discussion questionnaire the 7 collected them and left the room as the E re-entered. 

7. The E told the Ss that the sponsor wanted to make sure that each team had 
the best possible opportunity to compete. Therefore, if they had any reservations 
at all about working with this particular 7, it' would be possible to make a.change. 
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There were quite a number of 7s employed for this purpose and this particular one 
need not necessarily be assigned to their group. In order to find out their reactions 
they were asked five questions. These items included: (a) whether they would like 
to continue to work with the same 7, (b) how well he explained the radio vs. 
television issue, (c) whether or not he was fair, (d) whether he appeared to be more 
interested in each’ifidividual or mostly interested in the group as a whole, and (e) 
whether they were aware of the fact that the teacher-trainer preferred either radio 
or television. 

8. The E then went through a carefully planned deflation procedure that re- 
vealed the deceptions used in the experiment and also notified the Ss that there 
would be no competition. The nature of the experiment and the reasons for using 
deception were explained. During this ‘decompression’ session each S was en- 
couraged to express his feelings about the experiment. Each S was requested to 
cooperate in not revealing the nature of the experiment to others who might be- 
come Ss, and there were usually verbal pledges given for cooperation in this respect. 
The students were then taken back to their school. 


THE ANALYSIS OF THE DATA 


The Experimental Population 

The experimental population consisted of 360 students from seven different 
high schools in Minneapolis and St Paul, Minnesota. Local high-school principals 
or counselors selected groups of ten such that (a) within any one group friendships 
and acquaintanceships would be at a minimum, and (b) among groups academic 
ability would be randomly distributed. This necessitated contacting large high 
schools that had ten or more tenth-grade home-rooms in order to form groups that 
approached the two specifications by selecting one S from each home-room. Three 
of the high schools were in above average socio-economic areas, two were definitely 
below average, and two were average. The average age of the Ss was about sixteen 
years. There are no reasons to suspect that the experimental population differed 
significantly from a random sample of urban high-school tenth- rs. 
Evidence of T Consistency Between Treatments 

The design called for an individual approach by the 7 in treatments I-O and 
I-C, a group approach in treatments G-O and G-C, with other aspects of the 7’s 
behavior to be as consistent as possible. Seven trial runs with different Ss were used 
to train the T to behave consistently in each approach; the same trained T was used 
in each of the 36 discussions to control personality factors. During each discussion 
the E used electrical recording equipment to keep an accurate record of the total 
time the T talked as well as the Ss. Later analysis of the records showed that no 
statistically significant variations of the total time the teacher talked occurred be- 
tween treatments. In addition, the 7’s verbal statements were classified’ according 
to whether they were directed toward individuals or toward the group as a whole. 
The results showed that the 7’s approach varied in a manner consistent with the 
experimental design. 

As a further check on the consistency of the 7’s behavior, all the Ss rated the 
T immediately after he left the room, using the item, “The teacher-trainer helped 
explain the advantages and disadvantages of radio and television so that I: (1) 
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understood it very well, (2) understood it fairly well, (3) am not sure that I under- 
stand it, (4) am puzzled about a number of points, or (5) do not understand it at 
all.’ Assigning values of one through five to the responses, the mean scores for the 
various treatments were calculated, and no statistically significant differences were 
found between treatments. 

All data concerning the consistency of the 7’s behavior are not presented here, 
to conserve space. An analysis of these data is available upon request. The authors 
conclude that there were no known behavior differences of the 7, beyond those 
required by the individual and group approaches, that could reasonably bias the 
variables under study. ‘ 


The Effectiveness of the Experimental Manipulations 

In en experiment that is complicated by the attempt to create a special social 
situation with particular individual perceptions, it is reasonable that 
some mani ions would fail to convince some Ss. A number of Ss did not 
respond as planned, and thus they existed in a situation that is not a proper test 
of the hypotheses of this study. 

First, three groups were discarded because: one group was highly suspicious, 
nervous, and obviously upset—this was later traced to an unfortunate statement 
made by a counselor just as the Ss left their high school; a second group, from a 
low socio-economic district, contained two uncooperative Ss who refused to follow 
directions, used profanity, and tried to smoke during the experiment; and a third 
group was discarded because it showed unmistakable signs of knowing about the 
deceptions of the experiment prior to participating. The elimination of these 30 Ss 
from the study reduced the ion to a total of 330 Ss. 

Second, a total of 87 Ss indi a preference for radio before the discussions 
took place. They obviously could not be influenced to shift their preference from 
TV to radio. The incidence of these Ss by treatment is shown in column 2 of Table /. 








TABLE 1 INCIDENCE OF MISPERCEIVERS BY 
TREATMENT 
ferred Other Potential 
Treatment Misperceptions ers = Total 

(1) ® (3) 4) (5) 
G-O 14 16 50 RO 
| Ee) 23 15 $2 90 
GC — ae 28 29 80 
IC 27 1S 38 80 
Total 87 14 169 3” 


x= 18-36; at 64.6. p<0-01 





Third, a total of 74 Ss failed to respond properly to some other manipulation: 
28 failed to see the T’s preference for radio; 41 failed to show understanding of the 
light panel; and 5 failed at both perceptions. The incidence of these misperceivers 
by treatment is shown in column 3, Table /. 

The net result of the manipulations is shown in column 4 of Table 1, which indi- 
cates that 169 Ss were in the social situation described at the beginning of this 
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article. The analysis of compliance to test our major hypotheses will make use of 
these 169 cases. 

It would be nice if these misperceptions had occurred without any relationship 
to the experimental treatment. A simple contingency calculation of Chi 
testing whether there is any particular relationship among the cells of Table /, 
yields a Chi-square of 18-36, which is significant, at six of freedom, beyond 
the 0-01 level. The incidence of misperceivers is higher the light panel is 
used to indicate a shift of group opinion toward radio (Treatments G-C and I-C) 
and is particularly high in the G-C Treatment. No plans were made to collect data 
that might reveal why Ss misperceived the manipulations; therefore the significant 
differences revealed in Table 1 cannot be interpreted systematically. The most 
obvious explanation is that most Ss held their preference for TV strongly and were 
not willing to accept evidence of group opinion shift toward a preference for radio. 


Compliance in the Different Treatments 


Compliance was measured as a shift in opinion from TV to radio on the pre- and 
post-discussion ballots. Hypothesis 1.0, predicting more compliance in the indi- 
vidual treatments I-O and I-C, can be tested by analysing the opinion shift of the 
169 Ss shown in Table 2. Hypothesis 2.0, predicting more compliance in the com- 
pliance treatments G-C I-C, can be similarly tested. First, a 2x 4 Chi-square 
calculation of the entire table rejects the hypotheses that there are no differences 
among the cells, p<0-001. A 2x2 Chi test of the greater compliance in the 
I-O and I-C Treatments rejects the h is of chance differences, p=0-018, thus 
supporting hypothesis 1.0 regarding teacher influence. Finally, a 22 Chi-square 
test of the greater compliance in Treatments G-C and I-C also rejects the hypothesis 
of chance difference, p<0-001, supporting hypothesis 2.0 ne group 
contagion. 


TABLE 2 





Preferred TV Before Discussion 
Potential Shiftto Per Cent Seat Position 
Treatment Shifters Radio “— Odd Even 
1) (2) 3) M © 

G-O $0 7 
1-0 $2 10 
G-C 29 fa 
IC 38 22 


Total 169 53 





x?= 26-6; at 3 df, p< 001 





Limiting the test of our major hypotheses to the 169 Ss in Table 2 may be 
questioned by some readers. The data for all 330 Ss are not shown, in order to con- 
serve space, but the trends and differences for all 330 Ss are similar to those for 
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169 Ss. The per cent shifting opinion, for example, for 330 Ss are: G-O, 19-7 per 
cent; I-O, 23-9 per cent ; G-C, 29-8 per cent; and I-C, 43-4 per cent. The same Chi- 
square tests for the 330 Ss are: for the entire 2x4 table, p=0-03; for teacher 
influence, p=0-15 (not significant); and for group contagion, p=0-114. Appar- 
ently, when Ss who either did not understand or refused to accept the experimental 
manipulations are added to those Ss who did, the trends remain the same, and only 
the differences regarding teacher influence become non-significant. 

These data on compliance show that when a T talks to the Ss ‘one at a time’ 
and, at the same time, the individual Ss believe that the rest of the group is com- 
plying to the 7’s influence, then maximum compliance occurs. When the T talks 
to the group and most members of the group believe that others are not complying 
to the 7’s influence, then minimum compliance occurs. Finally, when the force of 
the 7’s influence is compared with the forces of group contagion, the latter are 
more effective in causing compliance. 

The Effect of the T’s Behavior on Cohesiveness 


Hypothesis 1.1 predicts the cohesiveness will be lower in the individual treatments. 
Two post-discussion questions used to measure cohesiveness reflect the desire of 
the Ss to remain in their group. (1) ‘If the group should decide to broadcast over 
TV or radio in a way that is the opposite to what you prefer, would you like to 
remain with this group or transfer to another group from your school?’ (2) ‘Sup- 
pose you do not get your choice about being a participant or a helper. In such a 
case would you like to remain with this group or transfer to another group from 
your school?’ The response form permitted a S to indicate his choice. 


TABLE 3 SUBJECTS WHO DESIRE TO TRANSFER 
OUT OF GROUP 


Choices to Transfer % Inds. in Each 


Treatment N Deana Meee Re Te es Treatment* 
Odd Even Total N=65 
(1) 2% @ ® (5) 
G-O 80 2 3 5 17 
1-0 90 15 15 n 46:2 
GC 80 10 7 17 26:1 ai 
1C 80 5 8 13 20-0 


Total 30 “an ee 100-0 


ETE LETS LAI 


The results from the two questions on cohesiveness are presented in Table 3 and 
show that 65 Ss among the 330 indicated a desire to transfer from the group. When 
Treatments I-O plus I-C (individual approach) are compared with G-O plus G-C 
(group approach), there are about twice as many respectively who wish to transfer. 
The difference (43 compared to 22) is significant beyond the 0-01 level of confidence 
and supports hypothesis 1.1. As expected, there are no significant differences when 


= comparison is made between Treatments G-O plus I-O vs. G-C plus 
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Evidence of Dependency on the Teacher 


Hypothesis 1.2 predicts that the individual approach will create more dependency 
than the group approach. One aspect of dependency is measured by the post-dis- 
cussion question, ‘Would you like the teacher or the group to select the five 
“program participants” ?’ The percentage of Ss (N=330) requesting that the T 
make this choice in each experimental treatment is: I-O, 40 per cent; I-C, 37-8 per 
cent; G-O 32:5 per cent; and G-C, 31-:3-per cent. This measure of dependency is 
higher for the individual treatments, but the difference could have occurred by 
chance about one out of three times, p=0-3. The individual or group approach, 
apparently, did not significantly influence the responses of the Ss to this question. 

Additional evidence on dependency can be secured, however. One test can be 
made within the individual treatments, ignoring the group treatments. One can 
reason that the 7’s individual contacts with Ss in the odd-numbered seats should 
make these Ss more dependent than Ss seated in the even-numbered seats. During 
each contact the T would try to praise the individual, yet at the same time turn his 
ideas into arguments for radio; failing this, the 7 would confront the S with counter- 
arguments in favor of radio. During these contacts the 7’s attention was centered on 
the individual. The Ss in the even-numbered seats were only spectators to these 
more personal experiences. Data from the same question (see above) are shown 
in Table 4 for all Ss in the individual treatments. A significantly greater (p<0-01) 
number of Ss seated in the odd-numbered seats wanted the 7 to select the five 
program participants, which tends to support hypothesis 1.2. 


TABLE 4 PREFERENCES FOR APPOINTING PROGRAM 
PARTICIPANTS, ODD VERSUS EVEN SEATS 
IN INDIVIDUAL TREATMENTS 


Choice 
Teacher 








65 104 169° 


* One student did not answer. Total N should be 170; 90 Ss in 
treatment 11; 80 Ss in treatment lil. 





Finally, it is shown in another paper growing out of this study that those Ss who 
sat in the odd-numbered seats and talked with the teacher were chosen significantly 
(p=0-01) more frequently than others in response to the question, ‘which five Ss 
would make good program participants?’ Since these are the same Ss who, in turn, 
gave evidence of dependency on the 7, the overall relationship seems to be: the T 

praises and argues with certain Ss; these same Ss are more likely to show depen- 
can on the 7; these same Ss are chosen by others for positions of responsibility. 
Spontaneous Lever Movements 


One can accept the divisive effects of the 7’s influence on cohesiveness, the develop- 
ment of dependence and compliance, and still wonder about the more private, 
inner reactions of the Ss. In particular, we wish to turn to the Ss who shifted their 
opinions from TV to radio. Did these opinion shifts occur with private, inner 
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169 Ss. The per cent shifting opinion, for example, for 330 Ss are: G-O, 19-7 per 
cent; I-O, 23-9 per cent; G-C, 29-8 per cent; and I-C, 43-4 per cent. The same Chi- 
square tests for the 330 Ss are: for the entire 2x4 table, p=0-03; for teacher 
influence, p=0-15 (not significant); and for group contagion, p=0-114. Appar- 
ently, when Ss who either did not understand or refused to accept the experimental 
manipulations are added to those Ss who did, the trends remain the same, and only 
the differences regarding teacher influence become non-significant. 

These data on compliance show that when a T talks to the Ss ‘one at a time’ 
and, at the same time, the individual Ss believe that the rest of the group is com- 
plying to the 7’s influence, then maximum compliance occurs. When the T talks 
to the group and most members of the group believe that others are not complying 

‘to the 7’s influence, then minimum compliance occurs. Finally, when the force of 
the 7’s influence is compared with the forces of group contagion, the latter are 
more effective in causing compliance. 

The Effect of the T’s Behavior on Cohesiveness 


Hypothesis 1.1 predicts the cohesiveness will be lower in the individual treatments. 
Two post-discussion questions used to measure cohesiveness reflect the desire of 
the Ss to remain in their group. (1) ‘If the group should decide to broadcast over 
TV or radio in a way that is the opposite to what you prefer, would you like to 
remain with this group or transfer to another group from your school?’ (2) ‘Sup- 
pose you do not get your choice about being a participant or a helper. In such a 
case would you like to remain with this group or transfer to another group from 
your school?’ The response form permitted a S to indicate his choice. ; 


TABLE 3 SUBJECTS WHO DESIRE TO TRANSFER 
OUT OF GROUP 


Choices,to Transfer %, Inds. in Each 








Treatment N 5 dhecakeek sa Treatment* 
Odd Even Total Noss 
(1) 2 @) » (5) 
5 acebaae { Sra a 
G-O 80 2 3 5 77 
1-O 90 15 15 » 46:2 
G-C 80 10 7 17 26-1 
IC 80 5 8 13 20-0 


Total 330 a. 33... 100-0 


* The percentage distribution of columa (4). 





The results from the two questions on cohesiveness are presented in Table 3 and 
show that 65 Ss among the 330 indicated a desire to transfer from the group. When 
Treatments I-O plus I-C (individual approach) are compared with G-O plus G-C 
(group approach), there are about twice as many respectively who wish to transfer. 
The difference (43 compared to 22) is significant beyond the 0-01 level of confidence 
and supports hypothesis 1.1. As expected, there are no significant differences when 
So 
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Evidence of Dependency on the Teacher 
Hypothesis 1.2 predicts that the individual approach will create more dependency 
than the group approach. One aspect of dependency is measured by the post-dis- 
cussion question, “Would you like the teacher or the group to select the five 
“program participants” 7’ The percentage of Ss (N=330) requesting that the T 
make this choice in each experimental tpeatment is: 1-O, 40 per cent; I-C, 37-8 per 
cent; G-O 32:5 per cent; and G-C, 31-3 per cent. This measure of dependency i is 
higher for the individual treatments, but the difference could have occurred by 
chance about one. out of three times, p=0-3. The individual or group approach, 
apparently, did not significantly influence the responses of the Ss to this question. 
Additional evidence on dependency can be secured, however. One test can be 
made within the individual treatments, ignoring the group treatments. One can 
reason that the 7’s individual contacts with Ss in the odd-numbered seats should 
make these Ss more dependent than Ss seated in the even-numbered seats. During 
each contact the T would try to praise the individual, yet at the same time turn his 
ideas into arguments for radio; failing this, the 7 would confront the S with counter- _ 
arguments in favor of radio. During these contacts the 7’s attention was centered on 
the individual. The Ss in the even-numbered seats were only spectators to these 
more personal experiences. Data from the same question (see above) are shown 
in Table 4 for all Ss in the individual treatments. A significantly greater (p<0-01) 
number of Ss seated in the odd-numbered seats wanted the T to select the five 
program participants, which tends to support hypothesis 1.2. 


TABLE 4 PREFERENCES FOR APPOINTING PROGRAM 
PARTICIPANTS, ODD VERSUS EVEN SEATS 
IN INDIVIDUAL TREATMENTS 





Choice 
Teacher Group 





65 





* One student did not answer. Total N should be 170; 90 Ss in 
treatment 11; 80 Ss in treatment III. 


Finally, it is shown in another paper growing out of this study that those Ss who 
sat in the odd-numbered seats and talked with the teacher were chosen significantly 
=0-01) more frequently than others in response to the question, ‘which five Ss 
would make good program participants?’ Since these are the same Ss who, in turn, 
gave evidence of dependency on the 7, the overall relationship seems to be: the T 
praises and argues with certain Ss; these same Ss are more likely to show depen- 
dency on the 7; these same Ss are chosen by others for positions of responsibility. 
Spontaneous Lever Movements 


One can accept the divisive effects of the 7’s influence on cohesiveness, the develop- 
ment of dependence and compliance, and still wonder about the more private, 
inner reactions of the Ss. In particular, we wish to turn to the Ss who shifted their 
opinions from TV to radio. Did these opinion shifts occur with private, inner 
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I-C Treatments 
EXPLANATION OF FIGURES 


Figures 1-6.—The four time periods of three minutes each are indicated by the use 
of a separate bar. The average of radio lever movements during the first period is 
shown by the first shaded bar on the left, the average of TV lever movements during 
the same period is shown by the first clear bar on the right. The pre- and post- 
discussion voting pattern is indicated on each figure; e.g. Figure 2, 31 Ss voted 
for TV before and after the discussion in the compliance treatments; during the 
second time-period they averaged about one-half lever movement per person for 
ee 
or TV. 


Figures 7 and 8.—The average of lever movements for Ss in the odd and even seats 
are shown separately in these two figures. For each three-minute time-period 
separate bars show the odd-even averages for radio, on the left, and for TV, on the 
right. 
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EXPLANATION OF FIGURES 


Figures 1-6.—The four time periods of three minutes each are indicated by the use 
of a separate bar. The average of radio lever movements during the first period is 
shown by the first shaded bar on the left, the average of TV lever movements during 
the same period is shown by the first clear bar on the right. The pre- and post- 
discussion voting hanged germaphag esc x islet on e.g. Figure 2, 31 Ss voted 
for TV before after the discussion in the compliance treatments; during the 
second time-period they averaged about one-half lever movement per person for 
radio and, daring the sate prtod, the came Ssaveraged about 5-6 lever movement 
for TV. 


Figures 7 and 8.—The average of lever movements for Ss in the odd and even seats 
are shown separately in these two figures. For each three-minute time-period 
separate bars show the odd-even averages for radio, on the left, and for TV, on the 
right. 
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acceptance or with private inner resistance? ‘Inner acceptance’, in this discussion, 
is defined as not only being satisfied with one’s shift of opinion, but, in addition, 
actively influencing others in the group to shift to radio. ‘Inner resistance’, similarly, 
means not only being dissatisfied with the shift to radio, but, in addition, actively 
influencing others in the group to resist this change. The spontaneous lever move- 
ments that were recorded when the Ss thought they were secretly influencing the 
group’s opinion, provide considerable evidence on this question. 

Interviews and post-experimental discussions indicate that none of the Ss 
realized that their lever movements were being recorded. The lever movements 
could be made secretly and the Ss could not trace lever movements, even their own, 
by observing the light panel. Their ‘spontaneity’ resulted primarily from the Ss’ 
perception that they ah ri use the lever to influence the immediate situation. 

Before turning to the data, a word about their form. Lever movements were 
averaged for three-minute periods. Average lever movements were calculated by 
adding all lever movements for radio and dividing by 10, the number of Ss in a 
group for each three-minute period. TV average lever movements were calculated 
in an identical manner. The standard errors of the means vary from 0-2 as high as 
2:5 depending on the number of Ss involved. For N=15 or larger the standard 
error is usually less than 0-5. An extensive statistical treatment of these averages 
does not seem justified in terms of the limited inferences to be made. Simple f-tests 
of the significance of differences between means have been used. Whenever the word 

‘significant’ is used in reference to the comparison of lever movements, the t 
calculation indicates a p value of 0-01 or less. 

The first question that can be asked is, ‘Are the lever movements valid?’ Any 
question about the validity of lever movements really refers to what lever move- 
ments are supposed to express compared with what they do express. According to 
the directions given to the Ss, lever movements should be an expression of personal 
opinion. One way to check this is to compare the lever movements of Ss who voted 
consistently in favor of radio with those of Ss who consistently voted in favor of 
TV. We would expect to find predominately TV lever movements for pro-TV Ss 
and predominately radio lever movements for pro-radio Ss. Average lever move- 
ments per three-minute period for Ss who voted TV-TV are shown in Figures ] and 
2% those for Ss who voted radio-radio in Figures 3 and 4. The data are grouped 
according to the opposition and compliance conditions, because the differences 
attributed to the 7’s approach are insignificant. 

When Figure | is compared with Figure 3, and when Figure 2 is compared with 
Figure 4, the TV-TV Ss have significantly more TV lever movements and the radio- 
radio Ss have significantly more radio lever movements. It is clear from these 
carmen Ss used the levers to express their preference for either TV or 


Another aspect of validity is the question, ‘Did the Ss attempt to influence others 
in the group 7’ Evidence concerning this question can also be obtained from Figures | 
through 4. First, we would predict that Ss who preferred TV would express more 
lever movements in the compliance condition when it appeared that the group 
was shifting to radio; in the opposition treatments they could tell that the group 
still preferred TV and would be less inclined to use their levers to influence the 
group. The fact that there are significantly more TV lever movements in Figure 2, 

with Figure 1, suggests that the Ss did try to influence the group by using 
the . For those Ss who preferred radio, we would expect more radio lever 
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movements during the opposition condition when it appeared that the group was 
not shifting to radio. There are slightly more radio lever movements in Figure 3 
compared with Figure 4, but this difference is not significant. Perhaps the aware- 
ness that such efforts were not just resisting the group, but in addition an aid to the 
T’s arguments, may have curtailed the lever movements of pro-radio Ss. Neverthe- 
less, we can assume that those Ss who prefer TV can and do use their levers in an 
attempt to influence the group. 

The total picture from Figures | through 4 strongly supports the validity of 
average lever movements. To these objective comparisons could be added the 
subjective impressions of the E who observed all sessions and whose own light 
panels, in the observation room, indicated the true lever movement of the Ss. To 
him the spontaneous lever movements seemed both logical and persuasive. Ss with 
strong convictions ‘rode’ their levers in an effort to influence the group. The 
authors have accepted spontaneous lever movements as valid indications of the 
secret preference of the Ss and their efforts actively to influence others. 

Next we turn to the average lever movements of Ss who shifted their opinions 
from TV to radio and thus complied with the influence of the 7. Their average 
lever movements are shown in Figures 5 and 6. In both these figures, there is an 
orderly increase in the number of lever movements in favor of radio as the dis- 
cussion proceeds. In all treatments the highest number of radio movements occurs 
in the last three-minute period. This must be due to the logical persuasion of the 
T’s arguments. For the 17 Ss in the opposition condition, Figure 5, their shift of 
opinion seems to occur with inner acceptance. This inference is made fromthe fact 
that the TV lever movements decrease as the radio lever movements increase, so 
that in the final three minutes of discussion, their radio lever movements occur 
three times as frequently as their TV lever movements. These Ss shift their opinions 
in spite of the apparent opposition of the group and are not conforming to group 
pressures but are complying to T persuasion. 

In Figure 6, when the group was apparently complying to the 7’s influence, 
the proportion of TV and radio average lever movements is significantly different. 
At all times the average lever movements for TV exceed those for radio. The con- 
sistent inference here is that these Ss wrote down their final vote for radio with 
considerable inner resistance and perhaps even a secret preference for TV. 

Combining the TV average lever movements for the G-C and I-C Treatments 
in Figure 6 does hide one significant difference between these two treatments. The 
TV average lever movement in the I-C Treatment is 4-17, the same average for the 
G-C Treatment is 3-12. This difference is significant and means that the highest 
inner resistance of all occurs in the I-C Treatment. In both of these treatments Ss 


who shift are conforming to apparent group opinion as well as complying to T 


persuasion. 
One final piece of evidence about active resistance can be obtained by making 

a graph that shows the average lever movements separately for Ss seated in the | 
odd- and even-numbered seats. This was done by excluding Ss who voted for radio 
both before and after the discussion, since their TV lever movements are very in- 
ns , a8 is shown in Figures 3 and 4. Next, the graphs for all Ss participsting 
treatments involving the group approsch ofthe 7 are not shown because no 
signed Sihbenses eppeae €r be expected. There remain 52 Ss in the 
I-O Treatment whose radio and TV average lever movements are shown in Figure 7, 
and 38 Ss in the I-C Treatment whose same lever movements are shown in Figure 8. 
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The differences between the odd and even seats are not significant for radio 
and TV average lever movements in Figure 7 and also for the radio movements in 
Figure 8. However, the TV lever movements in Figure 8 averaged over all four 
discussion periods are 4-71 for Ss in the odd-numbered seats, which is significantly 
different from the average of 3-75 for Ss seated in the even-numbered seats. Inner 
resistance is not only highest in the I-C Treatment, as reported earlier, but it is 
also highest for Ss seated in the odd-numbered seats who participated in the verbal 
interaction. 

To summarize, the lever data shed light on the inner acceptance or rejection 
of the pressures of group conformity as well as teacher compliance. It is clear that 
those Ss whose pre- and post- opinions are consistent, voting either TV-TV or 
Ra-Ra, expressed stable, inner convictions in their use of the levers. These Ss, 
who were in the majority, resisted either the T or the group according to their own 
preferences and the treatment. 

Those few Ss who shifted from TV to radio in the opposition treatments in 
spite of perceived group resistance, appear to be logically persuaded and are 
, willing to ignore or reject group pressure to follow the teacher. In the case of the 
‘compliance treatments, when the group appeared to be shifting, more Ss also 
shifted publicly, but inner resistance to their own compliance and conformity is 
Clearly visible. The Ss seated in the odd-numbered seats, in direct verbal contact 

with the 7, show the highest inner resistance of all. 


CONCLUSIONS AND INTERPRETATIONS 


Conclusions 


Hypotheses 1.0 and 2.0, concerning the effects of the T’s influence and group con- 
tagion on compliance, are strongly supported. Equally clear evidence can be found 
to support hypothesis 1.1 that the individual approach of the T is divisive and re- 
duces group cohesiveness. Fairly strong evidence has been found to support 
hypothesis 1.2 about the development of dependency as an outcome of restrictive 
T domination. 

The logical persuasion of the T appears as a constant force toward compliance 
in all four treatments. With the group approach, this force is reduced somewhat 
by an implied support of the group caused by the T’s group approach. The other 
major social force affecting opinion shift is perceived group opinion. In the opposi- 
tion treatments, this force favors resisting compliance; in the compliance treatments 
this force favors 

Under conditions of this experiment, the more potent of these two forces is 
the force of group conformity. It is not surprising that Ss, brought together as a 
team to represent their school, are more sensitive to their group opinion than they 
are to the efforts of a strange T who presents four logical arguments in the short 
period of 12 or 13 minutes. 

In Treatment G-O, 85 per cent (N=50) of the Ss do not change their preference 
for TV. The freedom to express ideas spontaneously appears to lend support to the 
group, in spite of the 7°s arguments. In this treatment the fewest number of Ss 
wish to transfer to another group and dependency on the 7 is lowest. Apparently 
dependency is less likely to develop in the presence of strong group resistance. 
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The few Ss who do shift their opinion seem to be logically persuaded with inner 
conviction. 

In Treatment I-O, 80 per cent (N=52) of the Ss keep their preference for TV. 
Freedom to express ideas is restricted to those in the odd-numbered seats and then 
only with the permission of the 7. The 7’s persuasive efforts center on individuals 

nd ignore the group as a whole while the group appears to oppose shifting to radio- 
This treatment has the highest incidence of Ss desiring to leave the group (see 
Table 3). Perhaps this is due to an increasing anxiety, which some Ss might feel, 
because the more potent individual approach is being openly resisted by Ss. 

In Treatment G-C, 48 per cent (N=29) shift their opinion from TV. The 
impact of group conformity is clear, for those who shifted publicly. But for those 
who preferred TV initially, including those who shifted, private resistance increases, 

-judging by the higher TV lever movements compared with the first two treatments. 
For the Ss who shifted, this can be interpreted as a lack of inner conviction, almost 
ambivalence. For those who did not shift from TV, this can be interpreted as 
resistance to group conformity as well as resistance to 7 compliance. 

In Treatment I-C, 58 per cent (V=38) shift from TV preferences. Here the 
‘divide and conquer’ mechanism seems to operate. The 7’s restrictive, persuasive 
methods appear to be supported by a total group shift of opinidn, as indicated by 
the light panel. Increased dependence on the 7 appears as a trend. For those Ss 
who did shift, lack of inner conviction is the highest of all treatments. In fact, 
during the last three-minute period, those who publicly shifted in favor of radio 
registered more lever movements for TV compared with radio. Apparently, the 


situation that produced the highest public compliance also produced the greatest 
inner resistance for those shifting. 


Implications 

This experiment was conducted in the context of teacher-pupil relationships. Our 
findings contain some se saauescera for classroom situations in which a similar 
issue is involved. 

1. A teacher who sets out to persuade a class to shift its opinion by ‘divide and 
conquer’ technique is likely to find that this method is most successful, but, at the 
same time, very likely to produce inner resistance. It is reasonable to expect that 
such resistance would be expressed sooner or later if the teacher remained in contact 
with the class over longer periods of time than obtained in this experiment. 

2. In situations where students can judge and discuss the effectiveness of the 
teacher’s persuasive efforts, the success of the persuasion will be influenced by the 
freedom with which students share their perception of the teacher's efforts. A 
perception of teacher ineffectiveness is likely to create group pressures strong 
enough to resist the logical persuasion of the teacher, even in groups that are newly 
formed. It seems reasonable to expect that these group pressures would be greater 
in classrooms where the students had the opportunity to develop stronger bonds 
of friendship and class cohesiveness. 

3. By implication, this study clarifies a kind of vicious circle that exists in some 
classrooms in which teachers assume a dominant, friendly, and sucessfully per- 
suasive role centered primarily on individuals. In this role the teacher is most 
likely to achieve temporary success and thus feel rewarded. But when the inner 
resistance develops and is expressed, the teacher is likely to reassert his yop want | 
in the same fashion and this tends to sustain class resistance. On the other 

F 
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when the goals of the teacher and the class are not in conflict and the teacher’s 


efforts are supported by the development of group pressure, then the strongest 
influence forces are created. 
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THE term ‘hypergamy’ has been used for a long time to describe a matrimonial 
practice found in some castes of Hindu society. Robert E. Park (1950, pp. 133-5) 
suggested many years ago the widespread occurrence of hypergamy when he spoke 
of it as ‘a principle of human nature’ in connection with miscegenation, but he did 
not elaborate on his insight. The most systematic theoretical treatment of hyper- 
gamy is probably Kingsley Davis’s(1941) article on ‘Intermarriage in Caste Societies’, 
although the author did not extend his analysis to class societies.! The theoretical 
literature on the subject, then, is still scanty. In the present paper we shall point 
to the widespread occurrence of hypergamy, and try to make explicit the structural 
consequences of, and conditions for, the phenomenon. 

Hypergamy is a form of marriage in which a woman marries a man of higher 
social status than her own, or better, than.that of her family of orientation. Since 
the term applies only to marriage, we must reluctantly coin the more generic word 
hypergenation to cover such practices as concubinage.2 The main necessary con- 
dition for hypergenation is, by definition, status differential. The term ‘status’ in 
this paper will refer to relative prestige positions rather than to specific statuses 
corresponding to roles. When we speak of status differential, we shall refer not to 
the relative position of men qua men as opposed to women gua women, but rather « 
to the relative ranking of particular men and women qua members of social groups 
such as families, clans, ‘races’, classes, and castes. Our analysis is thus restricted 
to societies in which some form of social stratification exists. 

As hypergamy (or, by extension, hypergenation) involves an upward flow of 
women, it must have an effect on the sex ratio of the various groups in the hyper- 
gamous system. Assuming an approximately equal sex ratio between the groups to 
start with, hypergamy must create a surplus of women at the top of the hierarchy, 
and a scarcity at the bottom.3 We may, therefore, expect hypergenation to be 
accompanied by polygyny, monogamy combined with concubinage, or, alternatively, 
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a high rate of spinsterhood at the top of the social hierarchy. Conversely bachelor- 
hood or polyandry are likely to manifest themselves at the bottom of the status 
scale. Of course, not all instances of polygyny are traceable to hypergamy. Poly- 
gyny can also be achieved by altering the sex ratio through war, capture of women, 
etc., or by marrying girls at an earlier age than boys, a very common practice. But 
in stratified societies, polygyny is almost invariably a high-status phenomenon as 
far as the men are concerned. Barring exceptional imbalances in the sex ratio or 
great discrepancies in age of marriage between men and women, polygyny in 
stratified societies must involve hypergamy. The same argument holds for hyper- 
genation and plural concubinage.* 

Before examining a few empirical cases, we may advance a hypothesis accounting 
for the widespread occurrence of hypergenation. We have already seen that status 
is central to the very definition of hypergenation. We shall hypothesize that the 
principle involved in hypergenation is maximization of status. Hypergenation will 
tend to occur when it involves a gain of status for the woman and her children, 
and no commensurate loss of status for the male partner. Under those conditions, 
hypergenation is a method whereby the ‘sum of status’ for any given couple and its 
offspring is maximized. 

Obviously, such a condition can exist only if the woman, on becoming a wife 
or a concubine, gains. more status than the man loses. In the extreme, ‘ideal’ case, 
the woman and her children assume the higher status of the man, and the man’s 
status remains unchanged. In other words, the husband-father is the ‘status-giver’ 
to the entire nuclear family, and the wife and children gain full acceptance in the 
high-status group of the father-husband. This ideal case can probably be approxi- 
mated only where marriage takes place, but the same general principle would apply 
to concubinage. Hypergenous concubinage can be expected to take place so long 
as it is ‘better’ to be the concubine or the illegitimate child of a high-status man 
than the wife or legitimate child of a low-status man. 

The hypothesis of maximization of status implies, of course, that high status 
is desirable, everything else being equal. However, this assumption is, we think, 
fairly incontrovertible, indeed almost tautological. In no way does the hypothesis 
imply that other factors such as romantic love cannot override status considerations 
in mate selection. Some of these factors may even operate in direct opposition to, 
and impose limits on, hypergenation. Maximization of status merely predicts a 
statistical trend toward hypergenation. 

We may best begin our rapid review of a few empirical instances with the Hindu 
type-case of hypergamy. The traditional Hindu stratification system was based on a 
complex hierarchy of varnas or classes of castes, jatis of castes, and sub-castes. 
Sub-castes were usually divided into exogamous clans or lineages, the exogamous 
unit in some of the higher castes being termed a gotra. Where it existed, the custom 
of hypergamy sometimes applied at the level of the exogamous unit, as among the 
Rajputs. The exogamous units of a caste were ranked in relation to each other, and 
a girl should, in theory, marry into a unit of higher rank than her own. In other 











4. An important distinction should be made between two types of concubinage. The variety 
where the male has high siatus is found mostly in conjunction with monogamy, as in classical China 
and in Europe, or with polygamy, as in Islamic countries. It is a source of ige (although 
in Christian countries it is the source of much religious ambivalence), and is almost 

. On the other hand, the lower-class variety of loose, irregular sex unions of 
tion is a substitute for formal marriage. Partners of both sexes in such unions are of low status. 
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cases, hypergamy took place between castes or caste-categories adjacent in status, 
as among the higher-ranking Nambudiri Brahmans and the lower-ranking Nayars 
and Kshattriyas of Kerala (see Blunt, 1931, pp. 1-9, 36-8, 43, 46-7; Karvé, 1953, 
pp. 59, 65, 116, 141-2, 144, 157; Opler & Singh, 1948, pp. 464-96; Srinivas, 1952, 
p. 30). Of caste hypergamy Karvé (1953, p. 269) writes: ‘In the patrilineal Rajput 
hypergamy of the north, a woman secured a higher status for her children by marry- 
ing a man of a higher caste. A man’s children did not lose caste by marrying women 
who were their equals or slightly lower in rank.’ 

Another instance of hypergenation is the Chinese custom of ‘buying’ girls 
from poor families as concubines for well-to-do men. Of course, concubines did 
not enjoy the same status as legitimate wives, but the birth of a son gave concubines 
a permanent status in the family of their male partners (see Kulp, 1925, pp. 151, 
174-5; Lang, 1946, p. 221). 

The case of the modern United States class system is better documented by 
quantitative studies. The American case is different from the East India one in so 
far as there is 8 pth es rule of hypergamy. Indeed, the primary tendency, in 
statistical terms, is towards class endogamy. When marriages occur across class 
lines, however, the tendency seems to be strongly towards hypergamy. Women 
marry ‘up’ more often than do men.’ In so far as there is any ‘rule’ for class marriage, 
it is a negative one: women should not marry ‘down’. As the father-husband, 
primarily through his role in the occupational structure, is the status-giver to the 
nuclear family, the woman is lifted up to the status level of her husband, and the 
husband’s status is not markedly affected by his marrying ‘down’. Similarly, the 
status of the children, so long as they remain in their family of orientation, is 
determined much more by the status of their father than of their mother. 

Of course, the preference for class endogamy sets limits on the extent of hyper- 
gamy. Other things being equal, a man will prefer to marry a woman from a social 
background similar to his own. But women are better able than men to compensate 
for low status by physical attractiveness. Even then, certain limits are imposed in 
the sense that a wife has to be ‘socially presentable’. 

Since the sex ratio is approximately equal in the United States (at least in the 
young-adult age group), and since polygyny and infanticide are not allowed, 
hypergamy makes for a greater probability of spinsterhood in the upper classes. 
Indeed, the upper-class old maid has become almost proverbial in American 
culture. Conversely, at the bottom of the class structure, the fact that hoboes are 
predominantly male and unmarried is probably not unrelated to hypergamy. The 
enlisted ranks of the regular armed forces also have a relatively high proportion 
of unmarried lower-class males. 

Western European culture seems to be similar to American culture in respect 
to hypergamy, with the exception that the practice of concubinage is more wide- 
spread, at least in Latin Europe. It is fashionable for an upper-class Frenchman or 
Italian, for en to — a — usually of a lower social status than his own 
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(demi-mondaines). Europe differs, then, from the United States in having more 
hypergenation as distinguished from hypergamy, and, hence, a disguised polygyny 
at the top of the class hierarchy. But hypergamy is also not absent in Europe, as 
in the marriages of nobles with rich bourgeois girls. In such marriages, the wife 
and children acquired the title and status of the husband-father. 

A similar practice existed in pre-Meiji Japan where daimyo and samurai men 
married daughters of merchants, although the merchants were very low in the 
social scale (Reischauer, 1956, p. 97). Another form of hypergenation in Japan was 
the taking of concubines of lower social status. Noblemen took samurai concubines, 
and samurai took commoners. Although the position of concubines was distinctly 
inferior to that of wives, children of concubines were often adopted (Bacon, 1892, 
p. 113). Geishas, a group of women of relatively low status, often became the 
concubines and even the wives of wealthy and respectable men (Bacon, 1892, p. 288). 
Of much interest is the Japanese custom of yoshii or adoption of a son-in-law. If a 
man has no sons, he tries to adopt a son-in-law for one of his daughters. The son-in- 
law takes the name of his adoptive father (and his title, should the father-in-law 
be a daimyo or a samurai), inherits his property, and resides matrilocally in his 
adoptive family. The adopted son-in-law, in this case, is usually a poor younger 
brother in his own family of orientation, who has no claim to inheritance from his 
father, since Japan adheres to primogeniture. Occasionally, he may even come from 
a family of lower status than that of his adoptive in-laws. The custom of yoshii, 
thus provides a test in reverse of our hypothesis. Where the status-giver, in this 
case, is the wife through her father, marriage tends to be hypogamous (Bacon, 1892, 
pp. 103-6; Tamura, 1893, p. 7; Bellah, 1957, p. 47). 

. Miscegenation in various parts of the world provides one of the most interesting 
and clear-cut instances of the principle of hypergenation, as Park (1950, pp. 133-5) 
suggested many years ago. We shall, therefore, examine the case of racial mixture 
in somewhat greater detail. The extent of miscegenation between whites and 
non-whites since the fifteenth century hardly needs to be emphasized. The Portu- 
guese in Brazil interbred extensively first with the Indians and, later, with Negro 
slaves, as witnessed by the variety of physical types existing in Brazil today. In the 
Spanish colonies, the conquerors mixed so extensively with the Indian population 
that, today, the mestizo group outnumbers both whites and Indians in many 
Spanish-American countries. In the West Indies miscegenation was likewise very 
common. On most of the islands, whites have always constituted small minorities, 
and the mass of the population exhibits all shades of color from pure black to 
café au lait (Freyre, 1956, pp. xi-xii, xiv; Reuter, 1931, pp. 33-5; Koster, 1816, 
pp. 385-94; Lowrie, 1939, p. 685; Wagley & Harris, 1958, pp. 51, 106). 

In the United States, only an estimated 22 per cent of American Negroes are of 
pure African ancestry according to Herskovits (1928, p. 9), and this estimate does 
not include the many light-skinned mulattoes who have, in fact ‘passed’ into the 
white group. The presence of a large Coloured group in South Africa is evidence 
of the extent of miscegenation in that country. Today the Coloured number some 
forty per cent of the “White’ group, and many Coloureds have ‘passed’ into the 
‘White’ group (Alsop, 1952, p. 10; Marais, 1939, p. 283). 

All the examples cited above have many characteristics in common. They all 
exhibited, until the nineteenth century, a type of race relations that we have 
characterized in another paper as paternalistic (van den Berghe, 1958). All were 
at some time between the sixteenth and the nineteenth centuries, agricultural 
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societies based on servile or quasi-servile (peonage, debt, slavery, etc.) labor. 
All, except South Africa, had an economy based on what Freyre (1956, pp. xxiii- 
xxiv) has called ‘latifundiary monoculture’ with large plantations named fazendas 
in Brazil, haciendas in Spanish America, habitations in Martinique, etc. (see Wagley 
& Harris, 1958, pp. 59, 100). 

Likewise, the type of miscegenation that took place was similar in all cases. It 
was overwhelmingly the result of institutionalized concubinage between white men 
and women of color, i.e. it constituted a clear-cut case of hypergenation. 

Although most white North Americans and South Africans now look on 
miscegenation with aversion if not with horror, interracial concubinage in the 
colonial or slavery period was widely tolerated (see Reuter, 1931, pp. 40-4; Marden, 
1952; Wirth & Goldhamer, 1944, pp. 253-369; MacCrone, 1937, p. 69). The wide- 
spread occurrence of racial hypergenation in similar circumstances has given rise 
to many ‘explanations’. The sex ratio has been invoked as a ‘cause’ of miscegenation 
(Wirth & Goldhamer, 1944, p. 263). It_is true that the first white colonists we 
predominantly males, but so were the Negro slaves who were imported from>, 
Africa. Furthermore, this sex ratio, over time, tended to approach unity, as was ° 
certainly the case in the ante bellum Southern white population of the United States. 
And yet miscegenation did not cease. 

It has been argued also that miscegenation took place simply because female 
slaves were forced to submit to their masters. Though undoubtedly true in many 
cases, this factor does not account for the absence of miscegenation in the other 
direction, i.e. between white mistresses and male slaves. 

In the Brazilian case, Gilberto Freyre (1956, pp. 12-14) bases his causal ex- 
planation of miscegenation on the sexual attractiveness of the morena in Brazilian 
culture, which goes back in turn to the idealization of the ‘enchanted Moorish 
woman’ in Portuguese culture. Though this cultural element is undoubtedly present 
in Brazil, it hardly accounts for the generality of miscegenation. 

Another main line of argument is that of economic motive. White slave-owners 
were eager to produce half-breed slaves because the latter were of higher monetary 
value (Wirth & Goldhamer, 1944, P. 265). This factor was undoubtedly operative, 
but it hides a more general ‘cause’, and it does not account for miscegenation in 

cases where there was no chattel slavery, as, for example, in the Mexican hacienda 
system with peon labor. The question then becomes: why were mulatto slaves worth 
more than Negro slaves? 

The answer is that in the white scale of evaluation they were closer to the 
dominant whites both racially and culturally. In other words, the status of the 
mulatto was higher than that of the Negro. The mergence of a mulatto or mixed- 
breed middle class in many of these societies was common. To date, the Coloured 
in South Africa enjoy a somewhat higher status than the full-blooded ‘Natives’. 
In Brazil the amount of Negroid or Mongoloid traits is an inverse function of 
status. Within the American Negro group, the lighter the skin, the higher the status, 
other factors remaining constant (Pierson, 1942, pp. 155, 159-60; Reuter, 1931, 
pp. 162, 189; Wagley & Harris, 1958, p. 117; Marais, 1939, p. 281; Horrell, 1956, 
pp. 87-90; hy on 1953, p. 128; Lowrie, 1939). 

Interracial h then, was a method whereby a woman of full color 
could raise the status of her offspring and, accessorily, her own status through 
preferential treatment (Wirth & Goldhamer, 1944, p. 264). As long as interracial 
concubinage was widely institutionalized, the white man, on his side, did not suffer 
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a loss of status by having connections with colored women. The hypothesis of 
maximization of status is, then, su 

Up to this point we have taken examples of miscegenation from the past. But 
this same kind of institutionalized hypergenation of colored women with white men 
continues to take place in modern African colonies. Data on intermarriage in 
modern Brazil are scanty, but available studies suggest that marriage between 
persons of widely different color is both rare and disapproved of. On the other 
hand, there is still much extra-marital miscegenation between lower-class mulatto 
and Negro women and middle- and upper-class men (Lowrie, 1939, p. 696; Bastide 
& van den Berghe, 1957). 

In South Africa and the United States, however, this type of hypergenation 
through concubinage has all but disappeared, since both societies have moved from 
a paternalistic to a competitive type of race relations (van den Berghe, 1958, pp. 
138-41). Concubinage of whites with colored women has been illegal in South 
Africa since 1927, and highly disapproved in both South Africa and the United 
States—in the latter country by both whites and Negroes. Interracial marriage 
has been prohibited in South Africa since 1949, as it is in the majority of the Ameri- 
can States (Horrel, 1954, p. 30; Myrdal, 1944 pp. 62-3; Reuter, 1931, pp. 39, 82). 

The virtual disappearance of hypergenous concubinage lends indirect support 
to our hypothesis of maximization of status. In the United States and South Africa 
the attitudes of whites against miscegenation became so strong that a white man 
could lose status by keeping a colored mistress. Conversely, among American 
Negroes, marriage to a Negro became preferable to being the concubine of a white 
man. Indeed being a white man’s mistress often came to mean loss of respectability 
for a Negro woman in the Negro community. This form of hypergenation declined, 
then, as it ceased to entail maximization of status. 

In South Africa, even before the ban on interracial marriages, whites constituted 
for all practical purposes an endogamous caste. Between 1925 and 1946, marriages 
of whites to non-whites constituted less than one per cent of the total number of 
marriages involving whites, with a tendency to decline from 0-9 per cent in 1925 
to 0-3 per cent in 1946. Of these interracial marriages, between 1940 and 1945, 
approximately 84 per cent involved white males to non-white females (Sonnabend 
& Sofer, undated, p. 26; Hellman, 1949, p. 12). That is, the great majority of these 
marriages were hypergamous from the point of view of caste. 

Similarly, in the United States, whites and Negroes constitute almost completely 
endogamous castes. In Los Angeles County, the percentage of Negro-white marri- 
ages to total marriages in 1948-49 was less than 0-2 per cent. Of all marriages 
involving whites in Boston between 1914 and 1938, Negro-white marriages con- 
stituted between 0-18 per cent and 0-10 per cent. Interracial marriages in the 
same city and period amounted to between 3-1 per cent and 5-2 per cent of all 
marriages involving Negroes. Similar findings hold for New York State (Kennedy, 
1944; Risdon, 1954). 

The few cases of interracial marriages that do occur, however, seem to contra- 
dict the hypergamy principle. In contrast to South Africa, most American inter- 
racial marriages (from 75 per cent of 93 per cent of all interracial marriages in the 
Wirth & Goldhamer samples) involve white females and Negro males. That is, 
from the point of view of caste they are hypogamous. There is strong evidence, 
however, that a class factor is operative here. The female white partners tend to be 
lower class and of immigrant stock, whereas the male Negro partners tend to be of 
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upper- and middle-class status (Risdon, 1954, p. 93; Reuter, 1931, p. 40; Wirth & 
Goldhamer, 1944, pp. 281-2, 289-92; Drake & Cayton, 1945, pp. 137, 139, 140, 
144-5; Barron, 1946, pp. 116-17). Merton (1941) has suggested that such marriages 
involved an exchange of high caste status on the part of the white women for high 
class status on the part of the Negro men. 

From the point of view of class these marriages tend to be hypergamous, 
thereby substantiating the general principle. A further confirmation of the class 
hypergamy hypothesis is that, whereas Negro grooms in interracial unions are 
of generally high socio-economic status, Negro brides fail to show an occupational 
superiority (Wirth & Goldhamer, 1944, p. 292). 

Marriages within the American Negro caste offer further evidence of class 
hypergamy. Within the Negro caste, color is one of several criteria of class status. 
In consequence there is a tendency for Negroes to desire a ‘light’ marriage partner 
(Marden, 1952, p. 20). It seems, however, that in most marriages where skin color 
between the spouses is noticeably different, the male is darker, although his general 
social-class status within the Negro caste is higher than that of the lighter-skinned 
female partner (Herskovits, 1955, p. 83; Reuter, 1931, p. 160). Again, the woman 
trades her lighter skin for the high social status of the man, and the marriage is 
hypergamous from the viewpoint of class. 

Obviously, the evidence reviewed in this paper is very selective and anything 
but conclusive. The hypothesis of maximization of status is only very tentatively 
supported by the evidence. Should the hypothesis be proven invalid on further 
testing, however, the fact of the widespread occurrence of hypergenation would still 
remain and would still have to be accounted for. 


Summary 

This paper suggests the widespread occurrence of hypergamy, or more broadly 
hypergenation, in stratified societies. Some structural conditions for and conse- 
quences of, hypergenation are drawn. The hypothesis of maximization of status is 
advanced to account for the phenomenon. The cases of India, China, Japan, the 
United States, and western Europe are briefly reviewed, and found to lend tentative 
support to the hypothesis. Miscegenation in Brazil, the United States, and South 


Africa is examined as a special case of hypergenation, and also found, in general, 
to confirm the hypothesis. 
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